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There Are Profits in Wireless Equipment 


kadio Concerts Bring Customers 
» the Store and the Equipment 
Is Highly Profitable 


AY, Jimmy, you don’t mean to 
tell me that you’ve got this. 
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wireless telephone craze, too?” 
The speaker was our friend George 
Stark, proprietor of the Stark Hard- 
ware Co., and the man he was ad- 
dressing was Jimmy Burke, acces- 
sory salesman for a metropolitan 
hardware jobbing house. “What do 
you mean when you say that I ought 
to sell radio equipment, or at least 
be up to date and have an outfit to 
entertain customers every night? 
This is a hardware store, a place of 
business and not a music hall. You 
talk like my new salesman. He was 
in the naval radio service and learned 
quite a little about wireless tele- 
phones and such. That is about all 
he will talk about when asked for 
suggestions at our weekly meetings.” 


The Most Modern Line 


“By gosh! Mr. Stark, you surely 
won’t pass up the most modern line 
4 hardware store can stock when you 
have an experienced radio man right 
here in the store? Just think what 
it would mean to have a small wire- 

department in charge of this 
young fellow. Advertise that the 
Stark Hardware Co. is ready to equip 
local radio stations of any size and 
18 able to advise on apparatus. Also 


state that the man in charge has had 
naval training in that line.” Jimmy 
was full of enthusiasm as he spoke. 
“It is not an auto accessory or ex- 
actly in my line, neither is it com- 
petitive. My firm handles that line, 
so why shouldn’t I advise a friend? 
I’ll have the office send you some lit- 
erature and prices.” 

“Huh,” said Stark, “you’re too late. 
This young Marconi of mine has all 
the catalogs and prices ever printed 
on the subject. In fact, he threatens 
to leave me and go in for it exclu- 
sively himself if we don’t take it on. 
Do you know the prices they ask for 
that stuff?” 

“No, not offhand, but I do know 
that the entire country is going 
strong for these concerts which are 
sent out nightly by the radio broad- 
casting stations,” said Burke, “and 
all the big city papers are establish- 
ing radio departments in their edi- 
torial columns for the guidance of 
their readers. The New York Globe 
has started a weekly supplement 
called the Radio Globe. This comes 
with Saturday’s edition in the form 
of a 32-page magazine. Big daily 
papers in other cities are doing the 
same thing. All kinds of people are 
buying outfits of various sizes. All 
kinds of retail stores are using wide 
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range sets to catch the concerts, and 
are making it a big feature to draw 
the public to their store. In that way 
they advertise their business in an 
entirely new and worth-while man- 
ner. 


Wireless Draws the Crowds 


“What you ought to do is at least 
take an agency for a good line of 
radio equipment and set up one full 
set with an amplifier. Place this set 
in the rear of your store and let the 
young man you spoke of take charge 
of it. Let him tune it up to catch 
the nearest air concert, and then in- 
vite the public to come in and enjoy 
the music, speeches and news bulle- 
tins. Let him pick up weather re- 
ports, so that you could post a daily 
weather forecast in a small frame 
outside the store window. Advertise 
all these features and watch the local 
interest grow. Say, you’ll have a mob 
here all the time, and your store will 
be the most popular and most talked- 
of place in the town. The local papers 
will fall in line because of the great 
news interest. Then leave the rest 
to the young man in charge.” 

“Yes, sure, I know the place will 
be popular,” this from Stark; “it will 
be the haven for all the lazy and 
shiftless people in this town.. My 
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Radio concerts are becoming more popular day by day. Here we see an interesting 
display which is calculated to appeal to the wireless enthusiast 


store will be the rendezvous for all 
local loafers. They will have no 
money to spend and will hang around 
here all day long. Then my lady cus- 
tomers will become disgusted and I’ll 
lose lots of good trade. That’s a 
fine idea. Suppose I ought to put in 
a free pool table, also. No, I can’t 
see much in that stuff. Anyway, who 
has time to monkey with wireless 
equipment? Who is in the market 
for it, that’s what I would like to 
know?” 
The Market for Wireless 


“That’s the easiest question you 
have ever asked, Mr. Stark,” replied 
Jimmy Burke. “Why, you have more 
prospects for a receiving outfit in 
this town than you realize. Blank- 
ville has its county club, which is 
both a social and a field organization. 
It has churches of almost every 
known denomination. Each church 
has its men’s club and its boy scouts 
and girl scouts. You have a high 
school and three grammar schools. 
You have several progressive restau- 
rants, none of which has an orches- 
tra or any form of musical entertain- 
ment for patrons. All of these or- 
ganizations and places are red-hot 
prospects for a radio set. What is 
this young wireless enthusiast’s 
name, anyway ?” 

“Jack Read. He is my wife’s 
cousin, that’s how he got the job,” 
was Stark’s rather curt reply. “You 
two fellows would get along finely, 
with your castles in the air.” 

“Well, if you were to let Jack visit 
the officers of these clubs and schools 
and give quotations, along with the 


promise of instruction, and there 
isn’t much to learn, you would quick- 
ly line up a number of good>orders. 
There would be rivalry among the 
young men’s clubs to have the best 
equipment in the town as it would be 
a big drawing card for new members. 
Political associations would want a 
set even if it were only for the an- 
nual election returns. You could af- 
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ford to loan a set for election pyr. 
poses and have Jack take charge 
That would be some advertising 
stunt. The wireless telephone offers 
an opportunity to hold a novelty radio 
dance such as has been held in many 
towns. And while you are canvass. 
ing for club business don’t forget the 
local Masonic Temple, the Elks, Odd 
Fellows and K. of C. They all have 
club rooms and are often up against 
it for suitable entertainment. They 
would welcome the suggestion.” 

“Well, that’s partly true, Jimmy,” 
said Stark in a slightly milder tone, 
“I was on a couple of entertainment 
committees and we had a tough time 
arranging a pleasing program. And 
the wireless idea is something new, 
But who else could you sell the stuff 
to?” 

Store Concerts 


“Now, remember this, Mr. Stark, 
if you let Jack put up a set in the 
store and invite your customers in 
at stated hours to hear the wireless 
telephone you will attract a number 
of intelligent people. Loafers are 
not interested in scientific apparatus 
and they will not ruin your trade, 
for they won’t even bother you. You 
could have seats for the ladies and 
let Jack make a brief talk before 
each concert. He could tell the visit- 
ors about the simplicity of operation, 
and could announce the probable pro- 
gram. 

“After the entertainment is over 
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distribute circulars covering the 
equipment you sell. Have your name 
on this literature, and put in a note 
telling the visitors that radio con- 
certs can be brought right to the 
home with similar equipment. Em- 
phasize the fact that this will afford 
great enjoyment to the family and 
friends, that it will often turn a 
dull evening into one of real and un- 
usual pleasure. Remember that the 
proadcasting stations employ the best 
concert and opera singers, the better 
grade of bands and orchestras and 
leading vaudeville stars. Every fea- 
ture sent out from these stations 
represents the best talent in its par- 
ticular line.” 

“To tell the truth, I never gave the 
subject real thought,’ admitted 
Stark. “Jack is such a pest on the 
subject that I developed a natural 
prejudice. I looked on it 
more as a whim rather than 
a genuine merchandising 
possibility. But, Jimmy, 


Here is the apparatus used by Doering Brothers in receiving concerts via wireless. 


honestly now, do you know of any 
stores about the same size of mine 
that have already done this in the 
Way you suggest?” 

“Yes, I do, Mr. Stark,” answered 
Burke. “There are many of them in 
all parts of the country. You will 
find them in stores of all sizes, and 
they have always proved to be win- 
ners. You know the thought of pull- 
ing audible sounds out of the at- 
mosphere is in itself interesting, and 
the possibilities now offered put this 
scientific wonder on such a practical 
basis that hardware dealers should 
take advantage of it.” 

“How about some examples that 
you have seen?” suggested Stark. 


Some Successful Examples 
“Well, to begin with, I have read 
two or three stories in HARDWARE 
AGE based on the experiences of the 
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American Hardware Stores, Inc., in 
Bridgeport, Conn., and the Garver 
Hardware Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Each of these stores has a depart- 
ment devoted to wireless, and each 
has a young man assigned to take 
care of the equipment operated in 
the store and of the stock carried to 
be sold. The wisdom of letting one 
man without other duties take charge 
has been well reflected in the sale of 
this equipment to the people of 
Bridgeport and Des Moines. And 
think of the competition in both of 
those cities. 

“In Richmond Hill, L. I., Doering 
Brothers have taken on the sale of 
radio equipment on an active scale. 
Their store, by the way, is the oldest 
hardware business in town, having 
been established eighteen years ago. 
It is now run by three brothers, 

Charles Doering, 
Fred Doering and 
George Doering. It 
is a fairly new addi- 
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the door is opened. A sign in the 
window invites the public to come 
in and hear the concerts given every 
hour on the hour from eleven in the 
morning to ten at night. The most 
popular demonstration seems to be 
Saturday night at eight, often at- 
tracting thirty or forty people. 

“What price equipment have they 
sold?” was Stark’s query. “Do they 
find the public buying expensive 
sets?” 

“Their experience has been,” said 
Jimmy, “that the average person buys 
a set costing around $80, though of 
course many pay as much as $200. 
They handle equipment ranging in 
selling price from $30 up to $200 and 
find it the livest line they ever 
tackled. The sales are going so well 
that they seldom have sufficient stock 
available to make a special window 
display showing it.” 

Mr. Stark was thoroughly inter- 
ested by this time and wanted to 
know whether he should stick to one 
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new friends for the firm 


tion with them, and they have not 
fully developed it, but they are 
going to, for they have already found 
themselves unable to keep abreast 
with the demand for equipment, their 
initial efforts have created. 

“Their first step was to set up a 
complete receiving set with a long 
wave length capacity. This outfit was 
placed in the rear of the store on a 
specially constructed shelf placed at 
about eye-level. A sales counter is 
between the equipment and the near- 
est spectator. This is a good plan for 
it eliminates the possibility of dam- 
age through the efforts of children 
who might be tempted to meddle with 
the apparatus. It also enables all 
visitors to note the ease of adjust- 
ment and see the entire set. The 
amplifier used throws the sounds 
gathered to all parts of the store, and 
can even be heard in the street when 


These concerts fill the store and make many 


line or carry the equipment made by 
different firms. 

Jimmy was not quite certain about 
that point, but told Mr. Stark that 
Doering Brothers had found that 
handling two or three brands offered 
a wider variety of prices so that they 
were in favor of that plan. He sug- 
gested that Mr. Stark, Jack and the 
salesman who handled the line hold 
a conference and discuss the sub- 
ject, 

At this point Burke realized that 
he must move on, so he glanced at 
his watch, said farewell to Stark and 
hurried off. 

Stark pondered a moment or two, 
as he watched Burke’s departure, 
and then muttered that he might let 
Jack try it for it might be instru- 
mental in selling other goods even if 
the radio equipment itself did not 
move. 
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Displays Increase Between Season Business 


F. M. Potter of Cleveland Finds Profits in Featuring 
Brushes and Housecleaning Accessories—An 
Exceptionally Effective Background 


ness good during between sea- 

sons is one of the mottces of F. 
M. Potter, Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Pot- 
ter keeps up the volume of retail 
hardware business during the usual 
dull periods by making his show win- 
dows sell goods, and he contends that 
a demand for the merchandise is 
created by window displays rather 
than by special sales at sharp price 
reductions. The store is located in 
one of the best residential sections of 
the city, and its patrons are perhaps 
not attracted so much by bargain 
sale prices as they would be if they 
belonged to a class to whom reduced 
price sales appeal. Mr. Potter’s cus- 
tomers buy merchandise because it 
is something they want and not be- 
cause it is on sale for a day or a 
week at special prices. 


Pies: special lines and keep busi- 


Doubling the Display Space 


“Tf one window display of special- 
ties is a good business getter, why 


not have two displays at the same 
time,” says Mr. Potter. Accordingly, 
early in February his salesmen got 
busy and trimmed up the two win- 
dows shown in the accompanying il- 
lustrations. Both are along the same 
general line in that they show house- 
hold cleaning equipment. While 
there is some suggestion of house- 
cleaning time in some of the articles 
shown, the greater number of them 
are adaptable to every-day use by the 
busy housewife or her servants. 
Every housewife is thoroughly sold 
on good tools to work with whether 
they are kettles or cloths with which 
to clean the kettles. She appreciates 
everything that tends to lighten the 
drudgery of housework, and that 
makes the work of driving away dust 
easier, whether it is in the kitchen, 
living room, upstairs or in the base- 
ment. 

One of the display windows is con- 
fined exclusively to brushes. The 
other shows dusters and various other 


lines of cleaning equipment, outside 
of brushes, that come in handy in all 
parts of a house. In both windows 
are various articles for cleaning work 
that are not in universal use and with 
which many women are not familiar, 
Displays of this kind are educational 
in that they create a demand for new 
articles of merchandise. “I didn’t 
know before that anything like that 
was made,” is a frequent exclama- 
tion of a customer of the gentler sex 
on having explained to her what a 
certain article was for. 


Featuring Cleaning Accessories 


The window showing the line of 
dusters and other cleaning equipment 
was particularly striking because of 
the arrangement and the large num- 
ber of articles shown. In the center 
is a kitchen clothes drier on which 
are hung linen and rope mops, linen 
towels and dusters, kitchen towels 
and dusters, clothes broom covers for 
dusting ceilings and kitchen clothes 














F. M. Potter of Cleveland has gone after the patronage of the housecleaning housewife in a thoroughly efficient manner, as may 
be seen by this display. Everything needed for the cleaning season is featured in this window 
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This brush display of F. M. Potter’s stands by itself for sheer pulling power and ability to attract the attention of the casual 
pedestrian. The black and white background is the principal reason, although the artistic arrangement of the brushes is not to 


lines. Other goods shown in the win- 
dow include floor mops, floor dusters 
and dust cloths, dish cloths, wool 
dusters, pot cleaners, aluminum 
cleaners, furniture polish in various 
makes, kitchen rubberized aprons, 
polishing cloths for silver, household 
sandpaper in packages, and school- 
house dusters. 


An Exceptional Background 
The brush window shows a score 
or more of various types of brushes 
for almost every imaginable house- 
hold use. The attractiveness of this 


be disregarded 


window is increased by the black and 
white background. Near the front a 
number of scrubbing brushes were 
arranged in the form of a heart. 
This was appropriate for the reason 
that the display was made shortly 
before St. Valentine’s day. The wide 
range of brushes handled by the 
housewife for cleaning is indicated 
by the picture. These include among 
others floor brushes, window brushes, 
silver cleaning brushes, refrigerator 
brushes, radiator brushes, sink 
brushes, clothes brushes, stove 
brushes, percolator brushes, vegeta- 





ble brushes, hand brushes, scrubbing 
brushes of various kinds, wire wheel 
brushes, shoe brushes, file brushes, 
toilet brushes, calcimining and 
whitewashing brushes, wire brushes 
for various uses and many others. 

All of the brushes shown in this 
window are attractively arranged 
and are bound to attract attention. 
The black and white background, 
however, is the dominating note of 
the entire display, and succeeds in 
“putting over’ the window with a 
decided punch. It’s an excellent idea 
and is worth copying. 


Cleveland Paint, Oil and Varnish Club Meeting 


Members of Forest City Organization 
Start Drive for Big Business During 1922 


ow opening guns of the Cleveland 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Clubs’ 
drive for a “Greater Paint and Varnish 
Year in 1922,” were fired on Thursday 
evening, Feb. 16, when a mass meeting 
was held in the ball room of Hotel 
Winton. This meeting was attended 
by over 500 hardware and paint deal- 
ers, master painters, paint and varnish 
manufacturers and jobbers and their 
employees. 

President Gardner introduced J. P. 
Thomey, chairman of the National 
Campaign Committee of the “Clean Up 
and Paint Up” Bureau, who gave an 
Interesting talk’ on the history of the 
“Clean Up and Paint Up” movement 
and outlined its possibility for the fu- 
ture. The “Save the Surface” film was 
then shown, and held the undivided in- 


terest of the audience throughout its 
presentation. Andrew E. Hay of Pratt 
& Lambert Co, spoke on the wonderful 
opportunity for service offered to the 
paint trade through co-operation with 
the “Clean Up and Paint Up” and the 
“Save the Surface Ideas.” 

It was intended that the program of 
the evening should end with Mr. Hay’s 
address, but A. E. Stevens of the Stev- 
ens-Wills-Gaw Co., prominent contract- 
ing painters, arose and offered the fol- 
lowing resolution which was unani- 
mously adopted: 

WHEREAS: We have set before us at 
this meeting the very definite objective 
of the paint and varnish industry, 
namely, to “Make 1922 the Greatest 
Paint and Varnish Year” and 

WHEREAS: This objective is, in our 


opinion, entirely possible to attain, pro- 
vided all branches of the industry unite 
and promote the aroused interest of 
the public to the need of paint and var- 
nish as awakened by the “Clean Up 
and Paint Up and the Save the Sur- 
face” campaigns. Therefore be it 

RESOLVED: That we, representatives 
of the paint and varnish industry of 
Cleveland, recognize our responsibility, 
individually and _ collectively, and 
pledge our loyal co-operation as master 
painters, dealers, jobbers, and manu- 
facturers to realize our common objec- 
tive, and be it further 

RESOLVED: That each and every one 
of us here present adopt the objective 
“Make 1922 the Greatest Paint and 
Varnish Year” as our own individual 
goal. 
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Selling Spring Hardware to the Farmer 
One of the Best Methods of Finding Out Your 


Customers’ Wants Is to Visit Them and 
Find Out by Actual Observation 


big assets of the hardware 
dealer in winning the trade of 
the local farmers to his store. 


N CQUAINTANCE is one of the 


By A. H. VAN Voris 


road, and reaching the house via the only infrequently, but I was fortu- 


pasture lane in back, we knocked at 
the door. 
The housewife answered our knock 














The farms, both large and small, are the mainstay of the small town hardware 
merchant in every community 


Many of you readers, like the 
writer, are hardware merchants lo- 
cated in one of our smaller towns 
with a large percentage of farm 
trade. Others of you who may now 
be connected with our larger hard- 
ware stores have doubtless at some 
time experienced this small-town 
trade. 


The Importance of the Farmer 


Thus you know, or can bring back 
to your memory, the all-important 
factor of acquaintance with the 
farmer customers who call at your 
store. 

Let me show you what I mean. 

Not long ago I went hunting with 
a friend of mine into a district about 
eight or ten miles from town. 

After hunting over the hills for 
two or three hours with indifferent 
success, our guns, hunting bags, 
sweaters and sheepskin coats seemed 
to become excess baggage, and we 
began to long for a nice cold drink 
of clear spring water. 

We struck down the hillside to a 
farmhouse which we could see there 
along the white track of a country 


and upon our asking if we might have 
a glass of water, she invited us into 
the kitchen. 

As she handed me the glass of 
water, she remarked: “Aren’t you 
Mr. Van Voris of Cobleskill?” to 
which I replied in the affirmative, at 
the same time saying: “And aren’t 
you Mrs. Cole to whom we sold a 
washing machine last summer?” 

I had seen this woman in the store 





nate in recalling the circumstance of 
the washing machine, which associa- 
tion brought her name to my mind. 
I was quite surprised that she should 
remember me, particularly in those 
hunting togs. 


Preparing the Way for Sales 


Mrs. Cole was having some trouble 
with an old sewing machine, and she 
asked me if I would take a look at 
it. Fortunately I was able to quickly 
make a minor repair on the belt 
wheel which had been drawn out of 
true, with the result that it caused 
the belt to bind in places as it re- 
volved. 

I saw that this machine had served 
its day and generation, so I began 
telling her about one of our new 
models, and before we left I think 
we aroused a sufficient interest to 
bring us a sewing machine sale this 
spring. 

We decided to leave off hunting 
for the day and to walk back by the 
road to the farm three miles up the 
valley, where we had left our car in 
the morning. 

As we trudged along this road my 
companion, who at one time had been 
on the salesforce of a nationally 
known line of merchandise, remarked 
that he thought these informal visits 
to farmer customers ought to be 4 
splendid way in which to increase 
their good-will toward our store. Of 
course, I agreed with him, and we de- 


Now is the time 
to get the atten- 
tion of the man 
who keeps cows, 
be he dairyman 
or farmer. Here 
is an excellent 
example of good 
advertising along 
this line 
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cided to stop at other farms along 
the road on our way back to the car. 


Lining Up Prospects 


The occasion of seeing a farmer 
working up wood in the farmyard, 
carrying water for his stock, or any 
one of the odd jobs and daily chores 
of the farm served its purpose of 
offering us the chance to exchange a 
friendly greeting. 

The farmer, in turn, would some- 
times call out from the barn or wood- 
shed: ‘What luck, boys?” for most 
of them find a day or so now and then 
to go up into the hills with dog and 
gun for rabbits or foxes. 

One man was sharpening an axe 
on an old chipped-out grindstone, and 
upon seeing this I made a mental 
note to drop him a line about a new 
one later on. 

Another chap was patching up the 
sides of his chicken house with cast- 
off pieces of roofing paper from a 
wagon house he had torn down in 
order to convert it into a garage. 

These hit-and-miss pieces of roof- 
ing could never keep out the cold of 
severe winter weather or the driv- 
ing winds and sleet of early spring. 
This man will receive circulars and 
samples of our roofing and sheathing 
papers very shortly. 


Helping the Cattle 


At another place the farmer and 
his son were spraying the cow stables 
with a solution of lime and water. 
Itold them about the newer and more 
acceptable medicated spraying pow- 
der put up in package form and rec- 
ommended so highly by dairy ex- 
perts. 

The same farmer said he was go- 
ing to put up a new silo in a couple 
of months’ time and would probably 
want to paint it and all of his barn 
buildings, too. Most farmers are 
progressively interested in making 
improvements and in keeping things 
up, and so a conversation along this 
line is always in order. 
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The importance of 
sanitation is being 
emphasized strongly 
in the farming dis- 
tricts, Here is a 
piece of well writ- 
ten, well displayed 
Copy which can be 
wed as a model for 
G@nyone selling a 
similar line 
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Our next stop was at a large-sized 
dairy farm where we saw the owner 
working away at the watering-trough 
with a suction pump. He said that 
the pipe line had become plugged up 
with frozen mud that morning, and 
that he would be in a bad way if he 
didn’t get it opened up before an- 
other night of freezing. 

We inquired how many cows he 
kept, and saw that he had a modern 
cream separator, and everything 
looked up to date and sanitary. 

However, there was one thing 
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own power feed grinder right on the 
farm. He hadn’t thought of it. I 
then told him that we often reminded 
our prospects that aside from the ac- 
tual time and money saving involved, 
they were now really throwing away 
substantial profits into the manure 
pile by not utilizing the various items 
of valuable feed which they have 
right at hand on the farm. 

A gasoline engine drives this feed 
grinder and it has been proven over 
and over again that the machine pays 
for itself in time and money saved 














Farmers are generally interested in demonstrations of new labor saving machinery and 
herein lies a field for many a hardware man 


which struck me as being rather im- 
provident, and that was a huge pile 
of empty feed sacks thrown one on 
the other in an empty wagon box. 
This meant a heavy load hauled from 
town over the hills at a great ex- 
penditure of time and labor. Inci- 
dentally a considerable amount of this 
farmer’s good money went into the 
profit side of the feed store’s ledger. 


The Power Feed Grinder 


I asked him if he had ever inves- 
tigated the practical value and the 
wonderful convenience of having his 


to the farmer by installing this out- 
fit on his own farm. 

At another farm up the road we 
noticed an old-fashioned and time- 
worn dash churn; it appeared that 
the newer type of barrel churn would 
be much more convenient for them. 
We told the folks about the kind 
we had and asked them if we might 
send them circulars telling about how 
it could easily be hooked up with the 
gasoline engine by applying a pulley 
to the shaft. . i 

As we made our way along our 
country road, we made a brief stop 
at a dozen or more farms, if only to 
exchange the time of day with the 
farmer. 

In no instance were we given an 
inhospitable reception, for your aver- 
age farmer is a sociable chap, and in 
most cases they already knew us, or 
at least knew of our store which had 
been doing business with them or 
with their families for forty years 
and more. 


Mail Box Possibilities a 


Here and there along the way we 
noticed a home-made wooden mail 
box, whereupon we made a note to 
write the owner about our approved 
metal boxes, with slot, lock and flag. 
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An oil cook stove for summer use 
should go in many a farmer’s “sum- 
mer kitchen.” 

All in all, when we returned from 
that day of hunting we felt that it 
had been a good day in every respect. 

We didn’t take as much time on 
any of these momentary chats as it 
takes to tell about them, but I believe 
that they were short moments full of 
big results. 

The personal visits to the farms 
of your customers are fine, but there 
are other ways of winning the good- 
will of farmers in order to create 
possible prospects for spring hard- 
ware. . 


Little Services Bring Customers 


For example, during the cold days 
of winter we make it a point to create 
an atmosphere of hospitality in our 
store. When the farmer, with his 
family, comes in from a long, cold 
drive to town we invite them to lay 
aside their heavy fur coats and get 
warm. If a farmer’s wife later on 
drops in to wait for her husband to 
get the team from under the village 
shed or to crank up a cold flivver, 
which is in no hurry to start on the 
back trail, we try to see that she has 
a chair by the front door where she 
can watch the street. 

Another little thing and yet one 
which is generally appreciated is fill- 
ing the farmer’s lantern with oil. He 
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frequently starts home in the late 
afternoon, and when darkness over- 
takes him he discovers that he for- 
got to fill his lantern before starting 
for town. That little loan of kero- 
sene oil may bring large returns some 
day, for most of us are human enough 
to remember the fellow who does 
these little favors for us. 

Our annual calendars are good 
drawing cards with the farm trade, 
for they count on us regularly for the 
family calendar, and 500 families 
are pleased to receive them each 
year. 

The mailing list is a big factor 
in keeping in touch with this outside 
trade; we get our lists from the rural 
free delivery drivers or from some 
better known customer along the 
route. 

We are fortunate in being located 
in a county possessed of extensive 
and continuously growing State or 
improved county highways. We 
might say our town, the largest in 
an agricultural county, is a trading 
center, with a radius of from one 
to twenty-five miles, and with the in- 
creasing number of autos, this area 
is growing larger and larger each 
year. 


Additional Suggestions 


I want to mention a couple of other 
items with which we have had very 
fair success with our farm trade. 
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One of them is a prepared coy 
tonic which has proved to be a fine 
seller and a producer of great results 
for the farmer, since each package 
is sold with an absolute guarantee of 
increased milk yield or else no pay 
from the customer. We introduced 
this particular brand in the county 
last summer by personal visitation 
at the farm, and we have sold any. 
where from one to thirty-six pack. 
ages at a time to a customer at a 
dollar a package. As its reputation 
grows, our sales increase, for it js 
an article best sold through the re. 
ommendation of local users who are 
well known to their neighbors up and 
down the county highways and mail 
routes. This same principle applies 
in a lesser degree to poultry and hog 
tonic. 

The other item for the farmer 
which I wish to mention in passing 
is the indoor chemical toilet which 
has proven such a matter of con- 
venience and comfort that they are 
universally liked where installed, 
and their moderate cost brings them 
within reach of any average farmer. 

All told, we hope for our share of 
the spring hardware business with 
the farmers of our county, and we 
are doing our modest best to im- 
prove all opportunities for bringing 
it our way, and not the least of these 
opportunities to be improved is ac- 
quaintance with the farmer. 


Mid-West Retailers Meet in Chicago 


Interstate Merchants Council Discusses Retail 
Problems in Two-Day Convention in Windy City 


HE Interstate (Merchants Council, an 

organization of mid-west retailers, 
held a two days’ convention at the La 
Salle Hotel, Chicago, Feb. 15-16. The 
principal retail trade divisions were 
represented, a number of hardware men 
from Illinois and adjoining states being 
present. This gathering was sponsored 
by the Interstate and Foreign Trades 
Committee of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce and was the second con- 
vention of its kind. 

Most of the problems discussed were 
of interest to all retailers. One sub- 
ject was “How can the retailer regain 
the confidence of the public?” It was 
not thought that the retailer had to 
“regain confidence,” in the sense that 
faith in the retailer had been forfeited, 
but that confidence in values, in adver- 
tising and in prices needed to be re- 
stored. 

President Paul Davis, Waterloo, 
Iowa, outlined the scope and purpose 
of the council, after President E. E. 
Gore and Trade Commissioner W. L. 
Ware, both of the Chicago Association 


of Commerce, had made addresses of 
welcome. , 

Alvin E. Dodd, of the domestic dis- 
tribution department, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, spoke on 
retail advertising. 

At a noonday luncheon, Wednesday, 
D. F. Kelly, general manager of Man- 
dell Bros., Chicago, gave an inspiring 
address on “Civic Leadership.* He 
said that most of the profiteering prop- 
aganda was idle gossip but that it must 
be counteracted and the public must be 
given the facts. “To answer these 
charges in newspaper space will accom- 
plish next to nothing,” Mr. Kelly said, 
“because the public knows we buy and 
pay for that space and can say what we 
please. The panacea for this condition 
is to let every man sweep his own door- 
step, assume full responsibility as an 
individual and a citizen and carry his 
just share in every movement for the 
betterment of civic conditions, local and 
national.” 

A. T. VanDervoort, Lansing, Mich., a 
hardware dealer, discussed “Winning 


the Farmers’ Confidence.” Mr. Van- 
Dervoort advocated a friendly feeling 
for the farmer and said it could not be 
a genuinely friendly feeling until the 
merchant visited him on his farm, at- 
tended his picnics and then treated the 
farmer with the same understanding 
‘he had of his city trade. 

A business of $500,000 in a town of 
5100 population—that’s the record of 
Fred P. Mann of Devil’s Lake, N. D. 
Mr..Mann said such a record was pos 
sible largely because of advertising. 
“Most merchants do not realize the as- 
set they have in advertising. They 
spend too little, advertise too carelessly, 
and thus cripple the results they should 
achieve,” he stated. 

The registration at the conference 
was nearly 500. A similar convention 
will probably be called next fall. ‘The 
general statement among the retailers 
was that stocks are low, prices are well 
adjusted and that the buying public 1s 
in need of all commodities and is start- 
ing to buy. All of this augurs well for 
the retail merchants. 
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The Better Business Bureau of the Hen 


Store Demonstrations Prove Instrumental in In- 
creasing Incubator Business—The Necessity of 
Explaining the Machines to Customers 


S the incubator business ex- 

A tends over but a very few 

months in the year, a number 

of things must be taken into consid- 

eration in order to make it truly 
profitable. 

The choice of a high-grade machine 


By LucILE MACNAUGHTON 


floor throughout January, February 
and March. The automatic features 
of this incubator are especially de- 
sirable as it makes it possible for the 
salesman to be relieved of the tedium 
of watching and regulating the tem- 
perature. The customer also is happy 


the floor of the department will be 
very interesting to the customer, but 
the salesmen cannot afford to open 
this incubator and show the process 
to the customer, because it would 
spoil the result of the hatch. 

He has, therefore, right at hand 








The Bunting Hard- 
ware Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., hatches 
chickens in its 
store and by inter- 
esting prospective 
customers in this 
manner manages to 
dispose of a record 
number of inecw- 
bators. Not only 
that, but the sales- 
man whose duty it 
is to watch over 
the eggs becomes 
an expert on in- 
cubators and is 
able to render in- 
valuable service to 
prospects and 


customers 








is essential, as by carrying a stand- 
ard make it is an easy matter to 
have repair parts always on hand 
ready for immediate delivery. In or- 
der to keep customers satisfied there 
must be no delay in delivering these 
parts, and there would be a delay if 
the parts always had to be ordered 
from the factory. 

One large Western hardware store 
has chosen a machine which is guar- 
anteed to hatch every fertile egg. It 
is one which requires no artificial 
moisture, as it has a natural supply 
of moisture artificially regulated 
from its water-heating system. The 
regulation of the temperature is 
purely automatic and requires no 
watching. 

This store raises chickens on the 


to know that he may leave the incu- 
bator for hours at a time without 
having to watch it constantly. A 
uniform distribution of heat is read- 
ily maintained and is absolutely as- 
sured. 

The starting of the incubator may 
take place as early as the poultry 
raiser desires, in view of the fact that 
the operation of this machine is not 
affected by outside temperature, and 
eggs may be successfully hatched in 
freezing weather. 

This store finds that an attractive 
window display is a feature not to 
be lightly considered and will bring 
in a lot of trade, therefore the sales- 
men must be fully prepared to show, 
talk and sell machines. 

The incubation of eggs right on 


the various sizes of machines and 
every convenience for fully showing 
and demonstrating them to the pro- 
spective customer. 

In order to let a customer have a 
perfect view of the interior of an 
incubator not in use, an electric light 
bulb is suspended on a cord and this 
is placed in the interior of the ma- 
chine. This gives the customer a 
good view and at the same time fur- 
nishes the salesman with a good op- 
portunity to demonstrate and thor- 
oughly show and explain the differ- 
ent parts which go toward making 
up a scientifically constructed ma- 
chine. He can show the water sys- 
tem, the regulator, carefully adjusted 
and accurately set, the construction 
of the case, the thermostat and the 
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Here we see a num- 
ber of brooders dis- 
played by the Bunt- 
ing Hardware Co. 
These are also in 
charge of an expert 
who furnishes serv- 
ice par excellence. 
Knowledge of 
chicken raising is 
too often gained 
only 


through ex- 


perience, as many 
aman will testify. 
Hence the furnish- 
ing of real advice 
is appreciated and 
serves to build up 
a warm friendship 
the 
tomer and the store 


between CcUus- 














soe 


principles upon which it is con- 
structed, the lamp and its supports, 
the thermometer arranged in a holder 
that is rigidly held in the proper po- 
sition at a correct angle and satis- 
factory location, and all the various 
parts of the machine. 

The uses and care of the different 
parts is carefully gone over and the 
customer is convinced that he is buy- 
ing the best incubator. 


Instructing the Customer 


The customer is carefully in- 
structed to follow directions. The 
machines have been so carefully 
tested by the manufacturers that 


they know they are the best that they 


are able to produce. They know 
what results can be obtained and that 
is the reason why they guarantee 
them as they do. But in guarantee- 
ing them they ask the customer to 
follow directions absolutely if he de- 
sires to obtain real results. 

The salesman must instruct the 
would-be chicken raiser in regard to 
his choice of eggs. Those that are 
gathered every few hours are, of 


Glass Pottery and Lamp Exhibit 


An exhibit of the Glass, Pottery, 
Lamp and House Furnishings Associa- 
tion which was held at Hotel Morrison, 
Chicago, Feb. 6 to 18 occupied eight 
floors of the hotel and attracted sev- 
eral hundred buyers. There were 266 
exhibitors in 315 rooms. 

In past years the convention and 
show has been held in Pittsburgh but 


course, the best. No egg that has 
been chilled should be placed in the 
incubator. It is easily proven and 
readily seen that it would be among 
the unhatchable eggs. 

Although selling incubators should 
not be difficult, the salesman will 
have his greatest difficulty in per- 
suading the prospect who has never 
used an incubator. When the pro- 
spective customer, however, under- 
stands that the incubator displayed, 
is one which is the product of years 
of experimental work on the part of 
the manufacturer, and is one that is 
in use by dozens of agricultural col- 
leges and experimental stations, he 
will realize that the machine should 
produce if he uses care and judg- 
ment. 


Encourage Questions 


The salesman should show him the 
guarantee which accompanies each 
incubator, and make him feel that he 
is at liberty to ask any questions re- 
garding anything about the machine 
that he does not understand. 

The fact that a salesman has used 


through the efforts of John F. Bowman, 
manager of the convention bureau of 
the Chicago Association of Commerce 
the 1922 meeting was moved to Chi- 


cago. The next show, probably, will 
be in Chicago. A banquet with a vau- 
deville entertainment was enjoyed dur- 
ing the week. Buying was reported to 
have been. satisfactory by the jobbers 
and manufacturers exhibiting. 


’ 


an incubator at his own home and 
has seen one used on the floor of his 
department will give him informa- 
tion that is profitable to him and will 
be profitable to the customer as well. 

Inasmuch as this is a branch of 
the hardware business which is ex- 
tremely seasonable, it behooves the 
hardware merchant to gather his dol- 
lars while he may. He should be 
thoroughly convinced that his ma- 
chines are good and he should be- 
lieve that the satisfaction which the 
customers will derive from their use 
will make them better and more con- 
sistent patrons of his store. This 
being the case, he is much more will- 
ing to invest money in seasonable ad- 
vertising, attractive window dis- 
plays, artistic groupings of the ma- 
chines on the floor, and live-wire 
sales men and women. 

It is a business which appeals 
equally to men and women, and it is 
one which is the legitimate property 
of the retail hardware merchant. It 
should, therefore, be gone after with 
up-to-date business methods and held 
by reliable merchandise. 


Hardware Boosters’ Smoker 


Arrangements have been completed 
for the fourth annual smoker and en- 
tertainment of the Hardware Boosters 
to be held in the Renaissance Room, 
Terrace Garden, Fifty-eighth Street, 
between Lexington and Third Avenues, 
New York City, Friday evening, March 
3. The entertainment will start prompt- 
ly at 8.30 
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Putting the Appropriation Record to Work 


Applying a Record of This Kind to Your Operating 
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Expenses Will Result in Your Being Able to 





HERE is nothing new or mystic 
T about the appropriation rec- 
ord, nor do we claim it to be a 
“cure-all.” The budget system 


is as old as time. It is said that 
King Solomon used a budget system, 
or an appropriation record, in his 
day, and that each of his wives was 
given a certain allowance. Perhaps 
his system had something to do with 
his ability to successfully handle so 
many wives. 

The appropriation record gives 
you a negative picture of your busi- 
ness for the period ahead. It safe- 
guards you against bad breakers, and 
if carefully and scientifically worked 
out will present a picture at the end 
of the year with great likeness of 
the original. 

It is simply a cross-section of your 
business drawn from past operations 
and present fundamental business 
conditions. It is not complicated, as 
may be your first impression, and 
with a little study and hard work 
any merchant can work up such a 
record to fit his particular business. 


Change in Methods Necessary 


Surely the average merchant’s ex- 
perience in 1921 has awakened him 
to the realization that a change in 
methods is necessary. We have 





Cut Costs and Plan for the Future 


By RoBERT GENTRY 
The Tritch Hardware Co., Denver, Col. 


watched the most successful busi- 
nesses, with an unbroken profit-mak- 
ing record of thirty years, go into 
the red in the year just closed. Dun 
reports 19,652 failures with $627,- 
401,883 liabilities for 1921 as com- 
pared with 8881 failures with $295,- 
121,805 liabilities in 1920, an increase 
of 10,771 failures with $332,280,078 
liabilities, or 121.4 per cent increase 
in number of failures and 112.7 per 
cent increase in amount of liabili- 
ties. 


Estimating Gross Sales and Profits 


It will be noticed by referring to 
the schedule presented here that in 
addition to the expense items, there 
are presented estimated gross sales 
and estimated gross profits by 
months. The sales figures are the 
real basis for the calculation of all 
expenses, as you will presently see. 

Gross sales figures are estimated 
on the basis of past record and.pres- 
ent conditions. General or national 
business and how it compares with 
last year is considered. Then local 
conditions are studied. Is the buy- 
ing power of your immediate com- 
munity above or below last year? Is 
the trend locally the same as general 
business—that is, is it up or down? 
For immediate business, the na- 


tional aspect is not necessarily a ma- 
terial factor but for the long swing 
it must be taken into account. 

Now, from your analysis you find 
that conditions warrant the belief 
that it is safe to figure on an increase 
in sales of 10 per cent on the average. 
Suppose your sales for January, 1921, 
amounted to $4,500, then it is safe 
to estimate January sales, 1922, at 
$5,000. This same method is used 
in establishing quotas for all other 
months in the year. 

The gross profit figure is based on 
33 1/3 per cent of sales. This figure 
is arbitrary, but your individual ex- 
perience will enable you to arrive at 
the gross profit with a fair degree of 
accuracy. 


Keeping Expenses Down 


Having established sales and gross 
profit quotas by months, the problem 
then is to keep expenses enough be- 
low the gross profit figure in order 
to give you a fair margin of profit. 
Here is a managerial test. There 
were a lot of chaps who thought 
themselves real managers until they 
saw the results of 1921 operations. 
In looking back, they see many mis- 
takes, and now realize that by and 
large these mistakes could have been 
avoided with some such guide as is 
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INCOME: 
Ge GEO succes ewe $5,000.00 


Gross Profit ........6. $1,600.00 


$6,000.00 
$2,000.00 


$8,000.00 
$2,600.00 





$8,000.00 
$2,600.00 





- $12,000.00 


- $10,000.00 


$3,300.00 





$4,000.00 








OPERATING EXPENSES: 



































































BRATION ov cccrrcdss'ers $625.00 .... $625.00 .... $625.00 .... $625.00 .... $775.00 .... $775.00 .... a 
rg) 6A DG.G8 2.06 is ieee pit | ere | rere eee 250.00 .... ' t 
Delivery Expense ..... 175.00 .... 175.00 .... yi % Baer ) 8 are yi 2 Ae 175.00 } 
Expense—General .... 100.00 .... ee 200.00 .... 200.00 .... 200.00 .... 200.00 ‘ 
ROMP OBOG 2 o:005s + bois sie’ 200,00 .... 300.00 .... 300.00 .... 300.00 .... 300.00 .... 300.00 
ES SCS ie Wc cers es 350.00 .... 350.00 .... 350.00 .... 350.00 .... 350.00 .... 350.00 .... 
NE Sains bap tS ioig 3 2 4.4, 24s i 2 er TGP ccc i/4. ee BO ‘veces Oo! a FOG scce 1 
Depreciation '.......... BOE cces | eee SB.06. ... 25.00 .... . *  Perre 25.06 ...+ a 
Loss on Bad Accounts. 100.00 .... 100.00 .... 100.08 . .... 100.00 .... 100.00 .... 100.00 .... 7 
pS EE eS 100. wees b weee , “eae 100.00 .... J veee 100.00 .... : wl 
Total Expenses ..... $1,895.00 ... $1,920.00 .... $2,095.00 $2,095.00 $2,295.00 $2,345.00 .... . 
eee eT pa peacnaione eee ss mee 
oe gy Bee ee he eae $295.00 (loss) 80.00 .... $505.00 .... $505.00 $1,005.00 $1,655.00 




















Nore: Similar record for the last half of the year should be prepared in June and based on conditions existing at that time. 








This is an exact copy of a record prepared by us for one of our customers and this customer writes us concerning this record 
as follows: “With such a guide to steer my course last year, I could have saved myself a loss of several thousand dollars. I’ll 
make money this year, for I’m watching my step. January actual figures were very close to estimates, less than $100 of. We 
keep this record up-to-date, and all the boys im the store are just as enthusiastic about it as I am.” 
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here proposed. The monthly com- 
parisons would have flashed the dan- 
ger signals, and corrections could 
have been made immediately, instead 
of waiting until the end of the year, 
when it was too late. 

The average fellow has been look- 
ing at his business from the bottom 
instead of top; underhead has given 
him more concern than overhead. It 
is much easier to look down than up. 
Scientists will tell you that we get a 
much clearer vision by looking down 
on a thing than we do by looking 
up at it. Then visualize your busi- 
ness by looking down on it, rather 
than up at it—which is another way 
of saying that we will figure out in 
advance what we should do, and do it, 
rather than wait until the close of 
1922 and look back and say: “If I 
had only known.” 

Overhead expenses must conform 
to your sales volume, as your volume 
decreases, a corresponding decrease 
in expenses must be effected. Here is 
where 99 out of every 100 merchants 
lost money in 1921. They operated 
with practically the same force as in 
1920, with a decrease in sales on the 
average of 30 per cent. A decrease 
of 30 per cent in sales without a de- 
crease in expenses has the effect of 
increasing expenses 10.5 per cent or 
if your overhead in 1920 amounted to 
25 per cent of sales, your 1921 over- 
head would be 35.5 per cent of sales, 
based on a decrease sale of 30 per 
cent with overhead expenses same as 
1920. According to statistics gath- 
ered by the Bureau of Business Re- 
search of Harvard University, the 
common net profit is 5.8 per cent of 






Death of A. H. Heisey 


A. H. Heisey, head of A. H. Heisey 
& Co., glass manufacturers, prominent 
in the glass manufacturing circles in 
America, died unexpectedly. Feb. 13 at 
Atlantic City, N. J. He had been in 
poor health for several months. 

Mr. Heisey entered the Union Army 
as a private during the Civil War and 
rose to the rank of captain and brevet 
major. He was the only surviving com- 
missioned officer who helped to defend 
Little Round Top at the battle of Get- 
tysburg. 

He was president of the National 
Protective Tariff League and held other 
offices in national organizations. He 
was a member of the Duquesne Club 
of Pittsburgh and of the Columbus Club, 
besides Newark organizations. 


Pill Bros. Open New Store 


Pill Bros., Inc., Cambridge, Mass., 
announce the opening of a new hard- 
ware store at 1459 Hancock Street, 
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sales—hence it will be seen that the 
average store lost money in 1921. 


Salaries Largest Overhead Item 


The largest single item in your 
overhead is salaries, and also the 
most difficult one to handle. If your 
experience shows that your salaries 
have run on the average, say, of 1214 
per cent of sales for the past four 
years, then isn’t it reasonable to be- 
lieve you can operate in 1922 at the 
same figure? If your sales quota for 
January is $5,000, your salaries quota 
would then be $625. 

Theoretically this is true, but it 
might not work out quite that way 
in practice, for the reason that Jan- 
uary and February are usually poor 
months, and it might not be good 
business to lay off an experienced 
and reliable clerk for those two 
months, provided you are sure that 
you will need him as soon as spring 
opens up. This sort of procrastinat- 
ing is the thing, however, that put 
almost every merchant in the hole in 
1921, and look out that it doesn’t put 
you in the red again in 1922. 

The advertising quota is fixed in a 
similar manner. Suppose your rec- 
ords show that. you have been ex- 
pending on advertising 2 per cent of 
your sales, then your appropriation 
for January, based on your January 
sales quota, would be $100. 


The Psychology of Fixed Quotas 

The psychology in operating with 
fixed quotas established is obvious. 
Before an expenditure is made, con- 
sideration is carefully given to 
whether the fund set aside for the 





Quincy, formerly known as the annex 
of Henry L. Kincaide. The store will 
carry a complete line of builders’ hard- 
ware, fence wire and pipeless heaters. 


Butts & Ordway Co. Expands 

The Butts & Ordway Co., Purchase 
Street, Boston, will during the week of 
the automobile show open a new store 
at 68 Brookline Street, in the heart of 
the automobile district. The new és- 
tablishment will contains a complete 
showroom, in which will be displayed a 
full line of garage and service station 
machinery and equipment, including a 
line of machinists’ supplies selected for 
the automobile trade. In addition, there 
will be a complete display of motor car 
accessories and a full line of supplies 
for garages and service stations, as 
well as machinists’ supplies adaptable 
to work other than that connected with 
the automobile industry. 


Perley Joy, Loudon Hill, Hallowell, 
Me., recently purchased a hardware and 
plumbing business in Richmond, Me. 
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particular purpose will permit fur. 
ther expenditures. Such a system 
makes it easier to turn down some 
questionable charity benefits we are 
invited to contribute to almost 
weekly. 

In many cases the interest expense 
is an unnecessary one. Fully 75 per 
cent of the interest paid by the mer- 
chant could be avoided. How? The 
average merchant carried 1/3 more 
stock than he should. He gets a 
turnover of about 1.8 times on the 
cost of his sales when he should get 
21% to 3. Take the value, 1/3 of your 
stock, cut accounts receivable down 
to a reasonable figure, apply this 
money on your interest-bearing in- 
debtedness and you will realize a say- 
ing of at least 75 per cent of your 
present interest charges. 


Same Methods Used 


The same methods that we have 
used in figuring foregoing quotas 
should be followed in establishing 
quotas for all other expenses. 

At the end of each month the ac- 
tual figure should be set in alongside 
the estimated figures for comparison, 
and any material discrepancies should 
be carefully investigated. Careful 
analysis of each item of expense will 
reveal ways and means of cutting 
down your overhead, and you will be 
working in the future instead of the 
past. Someone has said that yester- 


day is a memory, to-day a fact, and 
to-morrow a hope. With this appro- 
priation record, you are working with 
a fact, not a memory, and to-morrow’s 
hope will automatically take care of 
itself. 


American Screw Promotes Peck 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
American Screw Co., Providence, R. I, 
Albert B. Peck, assistant sales agent, 
was made sales agent to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of William G. 
Smythe, who died last September. Mr. 
Peck became associated with the Amer- 
ican Screw Co. Sept. 25, 1893. His 
work at first was in connection with 
the general office. On Aug. 1, 1905, he 
joined the sales department, traveling 
until Feb. 14, 1911, when he was made 
assistant sales agent. 


Stone Heads Stanley Sales 


Joseph E. Stone has been made gen- 
eral sales manager of the Stanley 
Works and the Stanley Rule & Level 
Plant, New Britain, Conn. The Chi- 
cago branch of the Stanley Works is 
making arrangements to warehouse 
and distribute the Stanley Rule & 
Level Plant products in this territory. 
The stock is in transit and distribution 
will commence upon its arrival. 
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HE convention season is on the wane. 

The half-way mark has already been 

passed and within a short time the sea- 

son of State meetings for the retail hardware 

trade will be over. Newly elected State officers 

have already entered upon the performance of 

their duties and the members of the associations 

have once more turned their attention toward 
their own individual problems. 

The convention season of 1922 has to date 
been one of the most successful ever experienced 
in the annals of the trade. The meetings, in 
point of attendance and work accomplished, have 
been far above the average. The past may well 
be reviewed with pride; the present will soon be 
the past, but what of the future? 

Time was when a convention was regarded in 
the nature of an annual get-together affair; a 
period of handshaking and banquets; a time to 
renew old friendships and form new ones; in 
short it was held to be primarily in the nature of 
a social event. The social features still remain 
prominent but not pre-eminent. Business now 
occupies the center of the stage and the discus- 
sion of retail problems has crowded all else into 
a secondary position. 

No one denies the fact that the modern con- 
vention with its instructive addresses, question 
boxes and open discussions should be extremely 
helpful to the average retailer. The question 
is, does it really help him? 

The solution of the question lies with the in- 
dividual hardware merchant himself. He may 
attend conventions without end, but if he does 
not attend them in a receptive spirit; if he does 
not go with a determination to learn something 
and apply it to his own case, the chances are that 
he will have only succeeded in wasting a consid- 
erable portion of his time, and, the convention, 
as far as he individually is concerned, will have 
been a failure. 

The man who profits by the annual meetings 
is the man who either takes an active part or 
who keeps his eyes and ears open, remembers the 
lessons learned and applies them to the conduct 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Take the Convention Home with You 


of his own business. A convention is in reality 
a clearing house for ideas and problems: The 
more a man gives in the way of ideas and sug- 
gestions the more he will receive. 

Perhaps the most important feature at any 
convention is the question box. The discussions 
that grow from the seed of some specific ques- 
tion often form the basis of a liberal merchandis- 
ing education. This is particularly true at 
conventions where the sessions are thrown open 
to store salesmen. At many of the conventions 
held this year it was not an uncommon sight 
to see merchants in different parts of the room 
during a session, jotting down notes of the ans- 
wers given to questions relating to turnover, 
overhead and discounts. 

There is no hardware merchant in the country 
who has attended any of the conventions this 
year who has not taken home with him invaluable 
ideas for the improvement of his business. 

But how many merchants have communicated 
these ideas and suggestions to their store sales- 
men? How many merchants have sincerely at- 
tempted to hold store meetings with their own 
store salesmen, or have requested traveling sales- 
men to talk to them about effective selling points? 

At every convention that has been held, the 
importance of increasing turnover has been em- 
phasized repeatedly, in the question box discus- 
sions, by economic authorities, by jobbers, 
manufacturers and association leaders, No one 
attending any of the conventions could have 
gone home without carrying with him the im- 
pression that the fundamental merchandising 
principle to follow in 1922 is to maintain a 
thoroughly balanced stock, and to turn 
it over as rapidly and as often as possible by 
every legitimate means known to modern sales- 
manship. If this is done, buying and overhead 
problems will automatically be taken care of in 
the ordinary course of time. Furthermore, 
the conventions of 1922 will have fulfilled their 
intended purpose, and will have contributed 
powerfully to the reconstruction of the nation’s 
business. 
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Charles Miller Biddle Dies in Florida 


Chairman, Board of Directors, Supplee-Biddle Hardware Co., 
Philadelphia, Dies at Age of Seventy-eight 


Charles Miller Biddle, chairman of 
the board of directors of the Supplee- 
Biddle Hardware Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., and well-known in business and 
banking circles, died Feb., 21 in his 
winter home in Hibernia, Fla. He was 
seventy-eight years old. 

Mr. Biddle, who lived in Riverton, 
N. J., left for Florida just before 
Christmas. He had been in ill-health 
for several months. He is survived by 
four daughters, Mrs. Joshua Atlee, 
Miss Martha Mcllvain Biddle, Miss 
Helen Elsie Biddle, Miss Hannah Mc- 
Ilvain Biddle and one son, Charles M. 
Biddle, Jr., all of Riverton. His wife, 
who was Hannah Mcellvain, died in 
1905. 

Charles Miller Biddle, son of Robert 
and Anna (Miller) Biddle, was born 
Feb. 8, 1844, in Philadelphia, and re- 
ceived his education at the Friends 
Central School in that city. 

In September 1861 he became an ap- 
prentice in the firm of R. and W. C. 
Biddle & Co. Beginning on the first 
round of the ladder Mr. Biddle worked 
his way “from the ground up” and on 
Jan. 1, 1865 (being then not twenty- 
one years of age) he became a partner 
in the business. On Jan. 1, 1872, Rob- 
ert and William C. Biddle, the senior 
members of the firm, then the Biddle 
Hardware Co., retired and just one 
year later Charles Miller Biddle bought 
out the remaining partner and became 
the sole owner of the business for 
forty-two years. His two sons, Charles 
Miller Biddle, Jr., and Robert Biddle 
2nd, entered the business in 1898 and 
1899, respectively. 

On Jan. 1, 1914, the merchandise and 
good will of the Supplee-Hardware Co. 
was purchased and moved to the build- 
ings of the Biddle Hardware Co. and 
Mr. Biddle formed the corporation of 
Supplee-Biddle Hardware Co. under the 
laws of Pennsylvania. He was made 
chairman of the board of directors 
and James E. Baum of the Supplee- 
Biddle Hardware Co. was made presi- 


dent. Feb. 14, 1917, Mr. Biddle’s son, 
Robert Biddle 2nd, was elected presi- 
dent, making the third generation of 
the Biddle family to handle the affairs 
of the concern, which has grown in its 














Charles Miller Biddle 


existence of eight-five years to the 
largest jobbing hardware business east 
of the Mississippi River. 

Robert Biddle 2d, was stricken in the 
terrible epidemic of influenza that 
swept over the city in 1918 and died 
Oct. 12 of that year. And Charles Mil- 
ler Biddle, at the age of seventy-four 
years, was again called upon to resume 
the responsibilities of the business and 
was made president, which position he 
held until July 1, 1920, when he of- 
fered his resignation and took his for- 
mer position of chairman of the board 
and William B. Munroe was elected 
president. 

Owing to the well-known business 


qualifications of Mr. Biddle his ser- 
vices were in demand on boards of 
various kinds. He served as director of 
the Logan Trust Co.; president and 
director of the Riverton & Palmyra 
Water Co.; president and director of 
the Riverton Iron Pier Co. He was a 
director of the Philadelphia Chamber 
of Commerce from its organization as 
the Trades League on March 24, 1891, 
until his resignation in 1921, thus end- 
ing thirty years of active service on 
the board. For many years he was 
treasurer of Swarthmore College. He 
was the second president of the Hard- 
ware Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ 
Association of Philadelphia and was an 
active member of the National Hard- 
ware Association of the United States, 

While a stanch Republican, Mr. Bid- 
dle never entered public life, having 
neither the time nor the inclination for 
public office. He was a member of the 
Union League of Philadelphia, the Riv- 
erton (N. J.) Yacht Club, of which he 
had been a member since 1864, and for 
fourteen years served as vice-commo- 
dore, the Riverton Country Club of New 
Jersey, Society of Pennsylvania. He 
was a member of the Religious Society 
of Friends. 

Charles Miller Biddle was a direct 
descendant of William Biddle, who 
came to America in 1681, being one of 
the proprietors of West New Jersey. 
The first deed granted by William Penn 
for land in New Jersey to auy pur- 
chaser was that given for one ninth 


part of West New Jersey to W.lliam 


Biddle and Daniel Wills, dated Jan. 23, 
1676. 


Happily gifted in manner, disposi- 
tion and taste, enterprising and orig- 
inal in business ideas, personally liked 
by those who knew him best, and as 
frank in declaring his principles as he 
was: sincere in maintaining them, the 
eareer of Charles Miller Biddle was 
rounded with success and marked by 
the appreciation of men whose good 
opinion is best worth having. 





Coming Hardware Conventions 





SOUTHERN HARDWARE JOBBERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION, New Orleans, La., 
April 18, 19, 20, 21, 1922. Headquar- 
ters, St. Charles Hotel. John Donnan, 
secretary-treasurer, Richmond, Va. 

AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTUR- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION, New Orleans, La., 
April 19, 20, 21, 1922. Headquarters, 
St. Charles Hotel. F. D. Mitchell, 
secretary-treasurer, 4106 Woolworth 
Building, New York City. 

PANHANDLE HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Ama- 


rillo, Tex., May 8, 9, 1922. ¢. L. 
Thompson, secretary, Canyon, Tex. 

SOUTHEASTERN RETAIL HARDWARE 
AND IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION, com- 
posed of Alabama, Florida, Georgia and 
Tennessee. Convention and Exhibition, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., May 9, 10, 11, 12, 
1922. Walter Harlan, secretary, 460 
St. James Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 

CAROLINAS HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Winston-Salem, May 17, 
18, 19, 20, 1922. T. W. Dixon, secre- 
tary, Charlotte, N. C. 


AMERICAN IRON, STEEL AND HEAVY 
HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Washington, D. C., May 23, 24, 25, 1922. 
Headquarters, Hotel Washington. A. 
H. Chamberlain, secretary-treasurer, 
Marbridge Building, Thirty - fourth 
Street and Broadway, New York City. 

MIssISsIPPI RETAIL HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION at Fair Grounds, 
Jackson, May 24, 25, 26, 1922. Head- 
quarters, Heidelburg Hotel. E. R. 
Gross, secretary, Agricultural College. 
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Active Co-operation with Farmers Suggested 


North Dakota Retail Hardware Association Holds Twenty- 
fifth Annual Gathering at Minot— Agricultural 
Problems Discussed —Officers Re-elected 


tion of the North Dakota Retail 

Hardware Association, held at 
Minot, N. D., Feb. 8, was without 
doubt one of the most successful in the 
annals of the organization. The ses- 
sions were held in the assembly rooms 
of the Minot Association of Commerce. 
It had been decided to eliminate the 
exhibit feature of the convention as 
there seemed but a slight interest mani- 
fested in that part of the program. All 
of the time was therefore given over to 
business sessions, all of which were of 
an educational nature. 

The hall was opened at 10 a. m., Feb. 
8, for the registration of members, dis- 
tribution of badges and payment of 
annual dues. The convention was 
called to order by A. J. Linn, president 
of the association following which all 
present joined in singing “America.” 
The Rev. P. W. Erickson, Minot, then 
offered the invocation. 

The address of welcome was delivered 
by W. M. Smart, president of the Minot 
City Commission and a response was 
made by E. L. Garden of Souris, who 
stated that the hardware men should 
all be boosters. 


Governor Nestos Speaks 


R. A. Nestos, governor of North 
Dakota, was the main attraction at the 
morning session. He stated that the 
convention should grasp the vision of 
the possibilities of service to the State 
of North Dakota and that in order to 
build the individual business on a per- 
manent foundation it is first necessary 
to build the community and the State. 
He urged support of the diversified 
farming week, set for the week of 
March 6 to 11, and suggested that the 
hardware men help in planning meet- 
ings of the farmers, agricultural and 
county agents with the people of the 
various towns. Success of this move- 
ment would mean that instead of the 
farmer having his living depending en- 
tirely on one line, he would have it hung 
from several strings—milk, butter, 
eggs, poultry, corn, potatoes. 


[te twenty-fifth annual conven- 


Committees Appointed 


A. J. Linn, then president, called the 
meeting to order, and appointed the 
several committees to act during the 
convention. They were as follows: 

Resolutions: E. L. Garden, Souris; 
Gale Thompson, Stanley; I. L. New- 
gard, Grafton. Nominating: W. R. 
McIntosh, Bottineau; George C. Dahle, 
Carpio; Oscar Hillman. Press: Hu- 
bert Harrington, Fargo; N. O. Hougen, 


MeVille; J. J. Bertram, Towner. Trans- 
sportation: A. J. Smith, Carrington. 
E. A. Madsen, Burlington, N. D., 
gave a brief talk on the work of the 
potato growers organization, which had 
met and perfected its plans the previous 
day. He stated that the merchants 
would soon see the benefits of the ac- 
tion of the organization in more buying 














Cc. N. Barnes, Secretary 


and prompt payment of accounts on the 
part of the farmers in the entire north- 
western part of the State, where the 
soil was particularly well adapted to 
the raising of certain kinds of potatoes. 

A letter was read from H. N. Joy, 
a former president of the association 
who moved from Grand Forks to Tor- 
onto, Can., to enter the manufacturing 
business. He is back once more in the 
retail hardware business, and has been 
elected president of the Retail Hard- 
ware and Paint Dealers Club of Tor- 
onto. 

Question Box Discussion 


The first part of the session was giv- 
en over to the question box, in charge 
of Fred S. Smith, of The Hardware 
Trade, Twin Cities. The first question 
discussed was: 

“If we buy our goods on thirty and 
sixty days time, how long should we 
run an open account on our books with- 
out charging interest? What rate of 
interest is advisable?” 

Some at the end of sixty days 
charged interest, others at the end of 


the year. One member sold coupon 
books, taking a note for them which 
dated ahead sixty days, after which 
it drew interest. One advanced the 
theory that a uniform interest rate 
could be established, but others stated 
that this would be impossible under the 
varying conditions in the different parts 
of the State. S. R. Miles stated that 
the individual merchant could charge 
any rate that was agreed between him 
and his customer. 

At this point the question box gave 
way to a talk by S. R. Miles, National 
Field Service Department Manager. 
The program showed that Rivers Peter- 
son, editor of the National Hardware 
Bulletin, was scheduled but a change 
had been necessary at the last moment, 
and Mr. Miles made the trip. His 
address was on, “Frozen Credits, Slow 
Turnover an Sluggish Dollars.” 

It was found that by conducting an 
evening session Tuesday that the last 
day of the convention could be elimi- 
nated. Mr. Miles offered to give his 
talk on “Cutting Costs” at the evening 
session, which was arranged to begin at 
6.45 p. m., and to occupy one hour. He 
showed the merchants that by main- 
taining better store windows and in- 
teriors the entire tone of the business 
would be improved. It would mean 
better salesmen, better service with in- 
creased sales and greater turnover with 
less expense. . 


Arrangement and Display 


“The interior arrangement should 
group kindred lines, so that ease in 
serving the customer would lead to 
more sales, and the goods should be 
arranged so that the customer has easy 
opportunity to examine them. The at- 
tractiveness of a store interior has 
much to do with the sales of goods in 
the store. Attractive interior decora- 
tion and convenient arrangement of 
stock and fixtures will do much in the 
way of winning and holding customers. 

“The windows of a store give the first 
impression, and should always be clean 
and _ attractive. This is _ possible 
through the use of a panel background 
and harmonious colors. Light goods 
should be shown against light colors. 
Orange is best all around color, fol- 
lowed by light greens, yellows and 
grays. The frame of the panels should 
be painted a neutral gray, which will 
go well with almost any other color.” 

The Thursday morning session was 
opened by community singing led by 
E. L. Garden. The question box was 
taken up at once at the start of the 
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meeting and was in charge of Mr. Miles. 

Community sales and their success 
was the first topic to be discussed. Some 
had tried these with good success and 
others with less favorable results. 

This question gave way to discussion 
of the expense account, and the per- 
centage it should be to the total sales. 

The question box was followed by the 
president’s address. 


Address of President A. J. Linn of 
Sanborn 


President Linn touched on the wide 
difference between the prices of raw 
products and the prices of the finished 
articles from the viewpoint of the farm- 
er. He stated that this difference is too 
great, and that the farmer must have 
some relief before there will be much 
improvement. The year just past has 
been a difficult one for every class of 
business in North Dakota, and the po- 
litical situation has not been an aid to 
improved conditions. But with the 
change which has taken place, confi- 
dence in the state will be re-established, 
and outside money will enter again. 

Hardware merchants should study 
the tax problems. They should not 
be a burden, but they will be confisca- 
tory under the old rate. 

Greater use of the state association, 
and the services of the secretary’s office 
was urged, particularly the monthly 
bulletins sent out from that office. 

The subject of group meetings was 
referred to and the value of these was 
emphasized as a means of closer contact 
between members during the year. 
Credits and collections were discussed, 
with the message that the hardware 
men should follow up these two essen- 
tial features of their businesses more 
closely. Advertising and its value in 
keeping the customers advised of de- 
creases in prices was also touched upon. 
The message was hopeful and was full 
of optimism for the year of business 
which we are just entering. 


The Secretary’s Report 


The report of Secretary C. N. Barnes 
at Grand Forks, covered thoroughly the 
work of the past year with recom- 
mendations for 1922 in the conduct of 
the association’s affairs. . It suggested 
the advisability of holding group meet- 
ings, and of raising the annual dues. 
An accounting was given of the funds 
of the association, which was again re- 
ferred to in the report of the treasurer 
which followed that of the secretary. 
The report of the auditing committee 
gave the seal of approval to the latter. 

This was followed by the report of 
the delegate to the national convention, 
Paul N. Allen, Jamestown. He re- 
viewed the work of the national con- 
gress thoroughly in a clear and concise 
manner, stressing the points which 
were of most benefit to the members at 
large, and citing the code of business 
ethics compiled at the congress. 

The final session of the convention 
opened with a talk on “Advertising” 
by Fred S. Smith, editor of The Hard- 
ware Trade, Twin Cities. In this talk 
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the various forms of advertising 
were taken up in turn, and were thor- 
oughly discussed. Newspaper, mailing 
lists, word of mouth, the windows, the 
store, the attitude of the salesmen, and 
participation in community affairs all 
were held to be different forms of ad- 
vertising the store to the people in the 
community. 

The question box session which fol- 
lowed was again in charge of S. R. 
Miles, who kept interest at a high point. 
Automobile accessories, selling builders’ 
hardware in competition with lumber 
yards, special sales and collection 
agencies and toys in the hardware store 
were discussed. 

The matter of group meetings was 
brought up by the president, and it was 
decided to hold these during the year in 
various parts of the state. The places 
of meeting, and the time will be decided 
upon later. 


Officers Re-elected 


The nominating committee reported, 
recommending that the present officers 
be continued for the year as follows: 

President, A. J. Linn, Sanborn; first 
vice-president, C. H. Blanding, Harvey; 
second vice-president, J. C. Duea, 
Sharon; treasurer, J. R. Vestre, Dray- 
ton; secretary, C. N. Barnes, Grand 
Forks. 

Board of Directors: A.J. Linn, San- 
born; C. H. Blanding, Harvey; J.C. 
Duea, Sharon; J. R. Vestre, Drayton; 
H. A. Moe, Churchs Ferry; A. J. Smith, 
Carrington; Hubert Harrington, 
Fargo; N. O. Hangen, McVille; A. J. 
Cole, Lisbon; J. J. Bertram, Towner; 
C. N. Barnes, (Ex-Officio) Grand 
Forks. 

Delegates to National convention: A. 
J. Linn, Sanborn; C. N. Barnes, Grand 
Forks; J. J. Bertram, Towner; C. I. 
Hutchinson, LaMoure. 

It was also decided to hold the next 
annual convention and hardware ex- 
hibit in Grand Forks The date has 
not been selected, but undoubtedly will 
be approximately the same week in 
February, 1923, as the one in which 
the 1922 convention was held. 


Resolutions Adopted 


The following resolutions were of- 
fered by the Resolutions Committee and 
were accepted by the association: 

REALIZING that business has entered 
an era of declining prices, when com- 
modities will depreciate in value, while 
money appreciates, we urge upon all 
hardware merchants the necessity of 
making their investments more produc- 
tive through the increase of merchan- 
dise turnover, and recommend that 
every merchant give thoughtful study 
to the following factors which have 
such an important bearing upon turn- 
over: 

Study community conditions so as to 
avoid buying goods that will not sell, 
and specify quantities with greater cer- 
tainty of conforming to needs; 

Avoid overbuying for the sake of 
quantity prices; 

Keep records of comparative pur- 
chases and sales so as to determine fu- 
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ture buying and eliminate goods that’ 
do not move properly; 

Buy goods only when they are 
needed; 4 

Carefully study seasonal purchases _ 
and schedule shipments so as not to 
needlessly tie up money in goods which - 
can be bought every month, every two 
weeks, or every week; ; 

Keep copies of all orders given and 
check goods received against the orders | 
so as to guard against buying the same © 
goods twice; 

Avoid duplication of lines. Stand.” 
ardize and concentrate selling efforts 
upon lines which best meet the re © 
quirements of your community; 3 

Carefully study your inventory, to | 
discover evidence of overbuying, and 
dispose of old or slow moving goods. 

The code of business ethics, adopted © 
by the Louisville Congress of the Na- © 
tional Retail Hardware Association ” 
was approved and for the guidance of © 
its members, and the information of © 
manufacturers and wholesalers in the 
hardware trade the association stated — 
its conception of the ethical principles 
and their application to retailers, whole- 
salers and manufacturers. y 

The action of some of the jobbers in © 


furnishing price change sheets weekly © 


was heartily recommended and the 
Twin City jobbers were urged to get — 
in line at once with this progressive 
movement, 


Support was pledged to the agricul- ; 


tural college and state administration 
in their efforts to interest the farmers 
of North Dakota in the subject of 


diversified farming. Sympathy was # 


also extended to the relatives of mem- 
bers who had died during the year. The 
thanks of the association was extended 
to the officers of the national associ- 
ation, to S. R. Miles, to Fred S. Smith, 
Governor Nestos, the city of Minot, its 
Chamber of Commerce and the various 
city organizations which were instru- 
mental in furnishing entertainment. 


Entertainment Program 


The annual banquet was given on 
Thursday evening in the rooms of the 
Minot Association of Commerce. Enter- 
tainment was furnished by local talent. 
The tables were crowded with guests 
and space was at a premium. 


Table of Market Values 


Following the current market for 
changes in prices and tendencies is of 
great importance to all business firms. 
The successful conduct of a retail or 
wholesale hardware business is no ex- 
ception, for it is imperative that close 
watch be kept on the trend of business, 
the varying quotations on finished prod- 
ucts and on raw material. 

Of equal importance and interest is 
a survey of the metals market of the 
present compared to the figures of pre- 
vious years. This can be done easily 
by reference to the chart facing this 
page. The chart was prepared by 
Oliver Brother, Inc., New York City. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTE OF PRICES 


Items 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and & represent Dollars per gross ton 
(2240 Ibs.). 

Items 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19 and 20 repre- 
sent Dollars per hundred pounds. 

Item 21, represents discounts from Price List which would 
have to be consulted. 

For Example: ; 
Ist item, Pig Iron, Basic—Valley, $16.75 per gross ton 


























(2240 Ibs.). 
2nd item, Foundry Pig Iron, No. 2—Chicago, $11.00 per > ; 
gross ton (2240 lbs.). Table ot CL 
7th item, Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh, 95/100 of a 
Dollar (equals 95c.) per 100 Ibs. 
9th item, Tank Plates, Pittsburgh, $1.00 per 100 lbs., etc. an metal ] 
OMMENTS :—Except where otherwise stated, the figures below show the mont 
the highest or lowest prices ruling at any particular dates. This chart bring: 
supersedes previous issues. 

Attention is particularly called to the long price movement starting in April, 
steadily until July, 1917, to points that probably will never be surpassed in this generé 
ber, 1917, prices were agreed with or fixed by the Government ona majority of these it 
market continued until the signing of the Armistice. Then there was a “marking 
easing off until late 1919, when the market began advancing again by leaps and be 
1920. This was the turning point of the five-year movement and prices have been dec 
that time. 

OLIVER BROT 

Item Price Dec. | Nov. | Sept. | Sept.5| Oct. 2 | Oct. 1 | Oct. 1 | Nov. 1 |Dec. a July | July 

No. Material Based, 1897 1898 1899 1900 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 
F.O.B | 
A poe | 

1 Pig Iron, Basic............ Valley 16.75 | 23.00 | 22.00 | 14.50 
| 

2 Foundry Pig Iron, No. 2... Chicago 11.00 | 11.00 | 21.00 | 15.50 | 23.00 | 15.75 | 13.50 | 17.75 | 25.50 | 24.50 | 17.50 

3 Bessemer Pig Iron... .. Pittsburgh 10.00 | 10.40 | 23.75 | 14.00 | 21.75 | 16.35 | 12.85 | 16.85 | 23.85 | 22.90 | 16.90 





4 Steel Billets Bessemer. Pittsburgh 14.90 | 15.25 | 38.00 | 17.50 | 29.00 | 27.00 | 19.50 | 26.00 | 29.50 | 34.00 | 27.00 





























5 Wire Rods............ Pittsburgh | 22.00 | 20.25 33.00 | 35.50 | 34.00 | 26.00 | 32.00 | 39.00 | 36.50 | 33.00 
6 Heavy Steel Scrap....... Chicago Ta 7:25: | 25:50 9.00 | 18.50 | 13.00 | 10.00 | 14.50 | 17.50 | 15.50 | 11.50 
7 Common Iron Bars. ... . Pittsburgh .95 95 1.95 1.30 1.80 1.50 1.30 1.80 1.80 1.70 | 1.40 
8 Merchant Steel Bars. .. Pittsburgh .95 .95 2.50 1.10 1.60 1.60 1.30 1.50 1.60 1.60 1.40 
9 Tank Plates........... Pittsburgh 1.00 1.123 2.75 1.10 1.75 1.60 1.40 1.75 1.70 1.70 | 1.60 








10 Structural Material... .. Pittsburgh 1.05 1.15 2:25 1.45 1.85 1.60 1.40 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.60 





11 Steel Sheets, No.28Black Pittsburgh 2.05 1.80 3.25 3.00 2.65 2.55 2.00 2.15 2.50 2.50 2.40 





12 Steel Sheets, No. 28 Galv. Pittsburgh 3.10 3.20 3.60 3.75 3.55 





13 Barb Wire—Galv...... Pittsburgh 1.60 1.65 3.25 2.80 2.50 2.60 2.05 2.25 2.45 2.45 2.40 








14 Wire Nails—Standard. . Pittsburgh 1.20 1.25 2.65 2.20 1.90 2.00 1.60 1.80 2.00 2.00 1.95 















































15 Cut Nails... . 2... 0.05 Pittsburgh 2.40 1.95 2.05 2.15 1.60 1.65 2.05 2.05 1.75 
16 Copper, Ingot.......... New York 10.75 | 12.80 | 18.50 | 16.75 | 11.55 | 13.50 | 12.75 | 16.623} 23.00 | 21.00 | 12.873 
17 Spelter—Zinc........... St. Louis 35774) ‘S25 5.35 | 4.023] 5.25 5.65 5.00 | 6.10 6.55 5.80 | 4.35 
18 Lead—Pigs............. St. Louis 3.573] 3.55 4.50 4.323) 4.10 4.40 4.20 5.25 6.15 5.00 4.40 
19 Tin—Pigs............. New York 13.70 | 18.40 32.00 30.75 | 25.00 | 25.90 | 27.86 | 32.60 | 42.70 | 40.25 | 27.20 
20 fe |) Pittsburgh 3.10 2.85 4.65 4.65 4.00 3.80 3.30 3.45 3.90 3.90 3.70 
7 21 SiO) Pine; ...0.0. 6:00:00 Pittsburgh 70% | 67% | 75% | 784% | 79% | 75% | 72% | 74% 





























For the sake of quick comparison, we have added three columns to the chart, one column indicating the lowest prices since 1897 on eac 
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e monthly averages, not 
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239 West 39th Street, New York City 


to Januar 
ereal var 
Compiled by OLIVER BROTHERS, INC., New Yo 


DITOR’S NOTE:—We again submit the revised TABLE OF MA 

by Oliver Brothers, Inc., of New York and Pittsburgh, who are re 
reliable sources of price information in America. Requests have come fr 
additional copies of the previous issues of this Chart, which is an indication 
of the information herein contained. 


We believe that the work involved in compilation and the value of the 
justify this Table being made a permanent record of your office and which 
you cut it out, frame it, and hang it on the walls of your office for future 1 
it will be well worth your while to do this. 


We again express to Oliver Brothers, Inc., our appreciation of thei 
Chart, and which we recognize as a service rendered the trade by their or 




























































































































































































































| | | | 
July | Mar. | Jan. {| Jan. | Jan.i} Jan. | Aug. | April | June | March | May | June | July py May Mar. 2 
1908 | 1909 ) 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1915 | 1917 | 1917 | 1917 | 1917 | Now i917 | 1918 | 1919) 

# —_— aes ae z= me ; L | Above| 
14.50 | 14.95 | 16.88 | 13.30 | 12.37 | 16.45 | 13.00 | 12.50 | 12.75 | 32.00 | 41.50 | 49.25 |fligh 54.00/ 33.00 | 32.00 | 25.75 
17.50 | 16.50 | 19.00 | 15.50 | 14.00 | 18.48 | 14.44 13.50 “13.50 | 35.05 | 43.15 | so.0s th 33.50 | 33.50 | 27.25 
1690 | 1640 | 1990 | 1890 | 15s | 1818 | 1490 | sss | 1av0 | ar0s | asor | seas Mh stl ors | aos | 27.09 
27.00 | 28.00 | 27.00 | 23.00 | 19.50 | 28.40 | 20.17 | 19.50 | 20.00 | 70.00 | 87.50 | 95.00 Hit ttl 47.50 sy | 38.50 
33.00 | 33.00 | 33.00 | 27.75 | 24.50 | 30.00 | 25.25 | 25.00 | 25.00 | 80.00 | 90.00 | 95.00 _ Hioh "87.00 | 57.00 | 52.00 
11.50 | 12.50 | 16.50 | 12.20 | 10.50 | 12.75 | 9.75 9.15 9.75 | 24.25 | 220 FS Se 38.50 | 28.50 | 28.75 | 16.09 
140 | 1.40] 1.70 | 1.40] 1.25 | 1.65 1.25 1.20 1.20 | 3.60 | 4.00 F 4.50 — fs 3.50. 3.50 | 2.35 
140 | 1.20] 148] 140|] 115 | 1.40] 1.18 1.20 | 1.20 ! 325 | 3.65 4.00 Heh & 2.90 | 2.90 “23 
1.60} 1.30 | 1.55 | 1.40] 115 | 1.50] 1.18 1.20 | 1.15 4.35 | 4.50 | 7.00 {High 1900] 3,25, 3.25 | 
1.60 | 1.30] 1.55} 1.40] 1.25 | 1.50] 1.18 1.20 | 1.20 | 3.50 | 4.00 | 4.25 a Hlish & 300 | 3.00| 24 
2.40 | 2.25 | 2.35 | 2.15 | 1.90] 2.32 1.88 1.80 1.76 i 4.90 | 6.75 7.50 High br 500 | 5.00! 4.3 
3.55 | 3.25 | 3.50 | 3.20| 2.90] 3.47 | 2.87 3.40 _|Hiieh ss 7.00 | 9.00 9.75 [fish 11-00) 6.25 6.25 | “5.0 
2.40 | 2.40] 2.15 | 2.00] 1.85] 2.15 | 1.95 | 2.15 2.38 | 4.05 | 435 | 4.85 sHieh & 4.00 | 4.35 | 
195 | 1.95 | 1.85] 1.70] 1.55 | 1.75 | 1.55 1.55 1.55 | A.S. & W i be High & Ave 3.50. "3.50 ; 
1.75 | 1.80} 1.80] 1.60] 1.50] 1.70] 1.55 1.55 iss | 3.50 | 3.70 4.35 |, tie & 435 | 4.00| 4 
12.873] 13.00 | 13.93 | 12.70 | 14.25 | 16.90 | 12.68 | 17.10 | 19.71 | 35.75 | 32.32 | 32.57 | 28.90 | 23.50 | 23.50 | 15.01 
4.35 | 4.65 | 6.00| 5.35 | 610] 7.05 | 5.45 | 11.25 [fish 2700) jo.65 | 9.30 9.25 8.65 | 7.95 | 7.14 
“4.40 3.823| 4.60 | 435 | 445 | 4.20 | 3.74 4.11 5.76 | 9.53 | 10.50 igh oo 10.65 | 628 | 6.70 | 5.00 
27.20 | 28.65 | 32.74 | 41.40 | 44.50 | 50.45 [lish 65.0 47.98 | 4037 | 54.36 Righ 6550] 62.10 62.60 | Nomine! | High, "67.00 
3.70| 3.45 | 3.60| 3.00 | 340| 3.60 | 3.50 | 3.20 | 3.10 8.00 8.00 | 8.50 18.00 7.75 i 7.75 ~ 7.00 
74% | 79% | 78% | 80% | 81% | 80% | 80% | 80% 79% 60% 49% | ihe | 42% 51% | 51% | 373% 












































on each individual item, the second column showing the highest prices,, and the last column giving today’s 


prices. 
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evised TABLE OF MARKET VALUES made up 
1 Pittsburgh, who are recognized as one of the most 
Requests have come from all parts of the world for 
t, which is an indication of the value and importance 


or pat V 





tion and the value of the information set forth would 
of your office and which prompts the suggestion that 
of your office for future reference. You will find that 


r appreciation of their courtesy in supplying this 
ed the trade by their organization. 


OTE: Prices under the heading “March 21, 1919”, an 

the Steel Corporation’s prices (to which they adhere 
lowed by the Independent mills. From Jan. 1920 to Jan. 1 
are shown on the chart because of the two markets pre 
instances the upper price in each individual box indicates 
poration and the lower price indicates figures that were s 
markets were caused by the Steel Corporation maintainin; 


March 1919, while the outside market was regulated to a | 
and Demand. This dual price market ceased to exist in Nec 
had fallen off, but was renewed spasmodically in 1921 whe: 


Corporation’s prices, but in every instance the Leading Inte 
they had assurances that the reduction was bona fide. 
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53.50 
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ea er ageed | May |Mar.21) Dec. | April | July | Sept. | Dec. 
Now tai7 | 1918 | 1919 | 1919 | 1920 | 1920 | 1920 | 1920 
| Above 
~ 33.00 | 32.00 | 28.75 | 34.30 | 42.17 | 45.40 | 48.50 | 33.00. 
33.50 | 33.50 | 27.25 37.30 | 43.50 | 44.50 | 46.75 | 37.20 
37.25 | 36.15 | 27.95 35.30 | 43.50 | 47.05 | 50.46 | 36.96 
sal a i130 | 38.50 38.50 | 60.00 | 62.00 | 60.00 | 43.50 
57.00 | 57.00 | 52.00 | s2.00;| S48 | S20 | Sze | stm 
28.50 | 28.75 16.08. 21.55 | 23.75 | 24.13 | 24.81 | 16.20 
3.50 | 3.50 | 235° 345 | 4.08 | 437 | 4.50 | 3.73 
a es 
290 | 200 | 235 | 238i] 28 | it | a | EE 
3.25 | 3.25 | 2.65 2.65+| 2:98 265 265 265 
3.00 | 3.00 | 245 | 245i] 24 | HS | 24s | bas 
~s00 | soo| 435 | asst] oe | as | as | 48 
625 | 625| szo| szoi] emg | im | am | x 
4.00 | 435 } s10| 410] g2 | a | ge | ge 
350 | 3s0| 325| a2st] a2 | 33 | p38 | 335 
43s | 4.00 | 425 | 5.70 | 685 | 685 | 685 | 5.82. 
23.50 | 23.50 | 15.01. 18.48 | 18.54 | 18.61 | 18.05 | 13.48 
793 | 714 | 620 8.39 3258 | 7.80 | 7.75 | 5.80 
6.25 i 6.70 | 5.00 680 | 8.70 | 855 | 8.25 | 4.82 
Nomin<! High | 67.00 54.81 "62.20 49.40 44.65 34.15 
ans | 775 | roo] voor] 3 | at | ae | ee 
sim | 5% | 579% |sravt] Be | Be | BR | we 
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Feb. Mar. 
1921 | 1921 
28.00 | 2440 
30.05 | 27.15 
31.28 | 28.16 
42.00 | 39.00 
67.00 | 47.00 
| 16.13 | 15.50 
| 2.70 | 2.50 
2.15 | 2.00 
2.33 2.04 
2.26 | 2.08 
4.21 | 3 88 
5.56 | 5.05 
401 | 3.85 
3.21 | 3.02 
430 | 4.15 
“12.79 | 12.23 
495 4.73 
4.54) 4.03 
32.16 | 28.79 
7.00 | 7.00 
673% | 871% 
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1921 
23.00 
25.46 
37.00 
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11.00 | 


2.36 
2.08 
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| 24.03 | 


eae 
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37.00 


48.00 | 
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June July 
921 | 1921 
| 
21.20 | 19.50 
22.08 | 20.00 | 
25.10 | 23.31 
35.00 | 32.00 
48.00 | 43.00 
10.81 | 10.00 | 
2.25 2.95 | 
2.05 | 1.84 | 
1.95 | 1.85 
2.10 | 1.93 
3.80 3.31 
488 4.31 
3.76 | 3.43 
3.00 | 2.81 
3.80 | 3.50 
12.76 | 12.35 
4.44) 4.97 
4.34 | 4.28 
29.39 | 27.69 
~—— 
621%, | 649; 
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21.96 


30.27 | 


42.00 


10.60 


2.08 


1.74 


3.90 
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5.25 | 
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Sept. | Oct. | 
1921 | 1921 | 
19.50 | 19.62 
"90.18 | 22.35 | 
21.96 | 21.96 | 
zo00 | 2900 | 
ola 
11.31 | 12.44 | 
106 | 108 
ta | ue 
1.64 1.60 | 
‘164 | 1.60 | 
2.81 | 3.00 
3.81. 4.00 
an 
2.86 | 2.90 
3.30 3.30 | 
12.10} 12.15 | 
as tat 
4.41 | 4.47 | 
26.70 | 27.70 | 
525 | 6.13 | 
663% | 685% 


| 643% | 
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'g’, and those marked by dagger (7+), represent 
idhered strictly) and which customarily are fol- 
Jan. 1921, in some instances, two sets of prices 
‘Ss prevailing on certain steel items. In such 
icates the one adopted by the U. S. Steel Cor- 
vere secured in the open market. These two 
taining the prices suggested in Washington in 
to a considerable extent by the law of Supply 
in November and December 1920, as demand 
1 when the so-called Independents cut under the 
g Interest was quick to follow a reduction when 













































































| 
dct. | Nov. | Dec. Feb. 1, Price Item 
921 | 1921 1921 Low High 1922 Material Based No. 
| | | F.O.B. 
1.62 | 19.00 | 19.00 July, 1904 Jy 1917 18.00 | Pig Iron, Basic............Valley 1 
2.35 21.70 | 2 | 20.41 + £1891 July, 1917 19, 20 Foundry Pig Iron, No. 2.... Chicago yt 
96 21.96 E 21.96 96 | Pg July 1917| 94 21.46 | Bessemer Pig Iron... .. Pittsburgh 3 
00 | 29.00 | 29.00 9 | Dee. 1897 “en 3 29.00 | Steel Billets: Bessemer. Pittsburgh rs 
.50 | 40.00 | 38.00 09 | Ny 1398 July, 1917 | 36.00 0 | Wire Rods............ Pittsburgh 5 
44 | 12.25 | 11.13 5 (ae sar") a 11.50 | Heavy Steel Scrap....... Chicago 6 
98 | 1.93 | 1.90 | Bec, a97 July, | 1.85 Common Iron Bars. ... . Pittsburgh 7 
55 | 1.50 E 50 | ld 0 1.50 | Merchant Steel Bars. .. .Pittsburgh 8 
60 | 1.54 | 1.50 her July 1917 | 1.50 | Tank Plates........... Pittsburgh ge 
60 | 1.54 “1.50 [Dex 1897 | July, 1917| 1.50 | Structural Material... . . Pittsburgh 10 
| EE RE or 
00 2.86 | 3.00 o |My, 1915 | July 1917| 3.00 | SteelSheets,No.28BlackPittsburgh | 11 
.00 | 3.86 | 4.00 on 114 daly 217 4.00 | SteelSheets,No.28Galv.Pittsburgh | 12 
55 | 3.55 | 3.36 | De. 1897 Jly 1917 3.15 | Barb Wire—Galv...... Pittsburgh 3B 
90 2.84 | 2.69 [Dec 1897 Jan, 1920 2.50 | Wire Nails—Standard. Pittsburgh | 14 
.30 | 3.30 | 4.30 | 23m 3at2| ae Nor. a 3.30 | Cut Nails.............Pittsburgh 45) 
.75 | 13.16 | 13.67 Psa" wu 13.50 Copper, Ingot.......... New York | 16 
ot | 4.63 | 4.84 wee Jane 215 40s | Speter—Sies........... St. Louis | 17 
41} 4.38 | 4.39 9 | On. tend June 97 10 | Lead—Pigs. .........--- St.Louis | 18 
70 | 28.93 | 32.41 1 | ee, May, 1918 31.50 | Tin—Pigs............. New York | 19 
13 “4.16 | 4.73 | ; Now, i a5" 475 Tin Plate.............Pittsburgh 20 
e | 683% | 69.8% | Dec, 911 | J fone, Jot 1% | Steel - eee Pittsburgh 2 
| | 
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Constructive Optimism Essential to Business 


Improved Conditions Predicted at Chicago Convention of 
the Illinois Retail Hardware Association—E. E. 
Voorhees Chosen as Organization’s President 


SILVER anniversary, marking 
4 A twenty-five years of advancement, 
4 was celebrated by the Illinois Re- 
' tail Hardware Association at the 1922 
' convention. The Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
| cago, buzzed with the hundreds of 
» hardware merchants all through the 

















E. E. Voorhees, President 


week of Feb. 14. The total attendance 
was the largest in the state’s history, 
and the program—both business and 
social—was excellent. 

President Hobart R. Beatty put life 
into the crowd when at the opening ses- 
sion he gave an impromptu “fighting 
speech” against, what he termed, “a 
movement to belittle our convention 
and discourage dealers from attending.” 

Secretary - Treasurer Herbert P. 
Sheets, of the National Retail Hard- 
ware Association, was warmly wel- 
comed and was heard with interest in 
an address on “Making Business Pay.” 
Mr. Sheets hailed the passing of the 
time when it was thought good busi- 
ness to take mean and petty advantages 
of the other fellow. He said the busi- 
ness man of to-day knows there is just 
one way to do business and that is the 
fair square way. 

Growth was achieved by the organi- 
zation during the, supposedly, “off 
year” of 1921, Secretary L. D. Nish 
pointed out in his comprehensive and 
interesting report. A net gain of 
thirty-two members for the year has 
brought the total to 1488. “During 


HARDWARE AGE 


the year five times the correspondence 
of previous years has been handled,” 
said the secretary, “indicating that our 
members are making better use of the 
services which we are anxious to ren- 
der them. The group meetings, num- 
bering twenty-six, with 1000 dealers at- 
tending, have been practical and most 
helpful.” 


Other States Represented 


Illinois was honored by having Presi- 
dent B. G. Shanklin, of the Indiana as- 
sociation, and President L. C. Peck, of 
the Wisconsin organization, in attend- 
ance at Tuesday’s and Wednesday’s ses- 
sions. They were presented to the con- 
vention and voiced the hearty good 
wishes of the Hoosier and Badger hard- 
waremen to the Illinois dealers. 

The address of O. M. Caward, of the 
Caward, Gaskell Furnace Co., a real 
hardware man and a real speaker, was 
a distinct and unexpected pleasure. His 
oratory and the soundness of his ideas 
caught and held the attention of every- 
one, while he urged men to face life 
with “enthusiasm, not with that effer- 
vescent childish enthusiasm which 
means naught, but with a zeal and an 
earnestness that takes root and grows 
into real accomplishment.” 


Enthusiasm Essential 


| Mr. Caward called his talk “A Shot 
in the Arm” and explained that they 
could change the title to “The Culture 
of Enthusiasm.” He stated that some 
men need a vaccination of enthusiasm. 
Real enthusiasm has judgment, but 
without enthusiastic love for our tasks, 
without whole-souled effort, there is but 
one result—and that is dismal failure. 

‘Have faith in the power of the hu- 
man will,” Mr. Caward urged. “Not 
the stubborn, mulish meanness of 4 man 
is the will-power I urged you to use, but 


85 
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resolute firmness applied to important 
tasks. Feel that you must win and you 
will win. Get all the physical fitness 
you can. You can’t afford to forfeit 
sleep nor eat too much. Keep yourself 
fit for the job. Police your brain; clean, 
constructive thinking is a quality which 
the enthusiastic man will always have.” 


President Beatty’s Address 


At Wednesday’s session, President 
Beatty gave the annual president’s mes- 
sage. He had the unique opportunity 
of being his own successor in 1921, and 
so his address was his second annual 
message. It.was a contructive and in- 
spiring talk. 

“Those who realized, with the start 
of 1921, that easy times had passed and 
buckled down to work with a well laid 
plan have much to be thankful for,” 
said President Beatty. “It will take 
real, up-to-date merchandising to win 
out in 1922. The revival of business is 
going to bring out an era of competi- 
tion in which only the fittest can sur- 
vive. The determining factor in the 
fitness of each individual concern will 
be the capacity of the men at its head 
to meet the changed conditions with 
more effective business methods. 


Constructive Optimism Needed 


“Never has there been a time when 
‘construetive optimism,’ on the part of 
every individual, was so vitally essential 
to our business welfare. We have be- 
hind us the worst of business years, we 
have ahead of us—what? The next two 
or three.months may be disheartening, 
but if we are constructively optimistic, 
we will carry through, and before 1922 
is past we will se the dawning of nor- 
mal conditions.” ? 

President Beatty said the type of busi- 
ness man who avoids conventions, does 
not mix with other hardware men, who 














T. H. O'Neil, H. G. Reynolds and J. C. Schuele, Reynolds Wire Co., 
Dizon, Ill. 
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H. W. Geller and A. J. Hopkins, 


will not give and does not get the benefit 
of other men’s ideas is the type of man 
who is most apt to be a failure in busi- 
ness. Other phases of the address were 
praise for Secretary Nish’s untiring and 
efficient efforts; urging the careful read- 
ing of constructive business papers; de- 
nouncement of Attorney-General Dau- 
gherty’s condemnation of the retailers 
as profiteers and thanks to the mem- 
bership for its co-operation with the 
president. 

Straight from the heart was the talk 
of Hamp Williams, Hot Springs, Ark., 
and member of the National Executive 
Committee. He spoke on “Building 
Business by Community Development.” 


Marking Down Goods 


The right to mark down goods was 
pointed out by Mr. Williams, who said: 
“TI found when I took stock this year 
that I hadn’t made a cent on hardware 
and implements in 1921. We can’t fool 
ourselves by figuring we are going to 
get peak prices out of our goods bought 
at fancy prices. We can’t fool the pub- 
lic, either. We found this out. There’s 
a wrong way and a right way to let the 
public know our prices have come down. 
Here’s the wrong way: 

“Suppose a farmer comes into the 
store and looks at a plow and asks 
how much it is. The salesman says 
$10. The farmer says that the price 
seems high and decides not to buy it. 
Then the salesman says that it was for- 
merly $15 and had been reduced. That 
farmer doesn’t buy simply because you 
have allowed him to say he won’t buy 
before you told him about the price 
drop. He has made up his mind against 
your plow and you can’t change his 
decision. 

“Suppose, however, you do as we did 
two weeks ago when we placarded our 
store with big price tags giving the 
previous price and the new price of 
each article. Then the farmer comes 
in and sees that same plow with a tag 
on it, which says ‘Was $15, Now $10.’ 
He gets a different impression imme- 
diately. He knows we are bringing 
down prices and he buys. I’m not just 
talking an idea. I know it works. We 
sold more implements during the two 
weeks we had our store placarded with 


Geller, Ward & Hosner, St. Louis 

mark-down tags than we did in sev- 
eral months last year. Go home and 
let the public know that you’ve brought 
prices down, put mark-down tags on the 
goods and you’ll do some real business.” 


Question Box Sessions 


H. W. Gehl, Mattoon, and W. D. Toler, 
Mounds, had charge of the first ques- 
tion box devoted to “Community De- 
velopment.” The subject “Profitable 
Side Lines” was well handled by Har- 

















J. O. Anderson and C. A. Cherico, 
American Range & Foundry Co. 


ley Mitchell, Jr., La Grange, and A. W. 
Morse, Chandlerville. Wednesday after- 
noon, E. E. Freeman, Fithian, and J. 
Frank Mock, Gibson City, lead the 
profitable discussion on “Advertising 
Methods,” while the especially impor- 
tant subject “Credits and Collections” 
brought out much food for thought 
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the able 


under 
Woodward, Carlinville, and Paul Mulli- 


leadership of C. T. 


ken, Humboldt. Speaking from the 
floor was quite spontaneous. W. DPD, 
Toler had to do some hard urging at 
the first session, but that hesitancy was 
soon broken down and the question box 
feature proved to be one of the most 
practical of the meeting. The leaders 
earned praise for covering their sub- 
jects so completely. 

I. E. Douglas, of Argos, led the 
discussion on “Business Getters” and 
gave an interesting address on “Slug- 
gish Dollars.” This address was a prac- 
tical analysis of the present economic 
situation and a discussion of the im- 
portance of turnover. Concrete exam- 
ples of how profits mount when invest- 
ment is held down to a reasonable mini- 
mum were given. Retailers were urged ° 
to watch their stocks more carefully 
so that they would not overstock. They 
were, however, at the same time, urged 
to give the service which the commu- 
nity demands and is entitled to receive. 

The address of William Bethke, edu- 
cational director of the LaSalle Exten- 
sion University, on “Economic Factors 
Affecting Retailers in 1922” has been 
summarized in reports of the Indiana 
and Kentucky conventions in past is- 
sues of HARDWARE AGE. 

A practical sermon on service and 
charity was given by T. N. Witten, 
Trenton, Mo., who spoke on “A Hard- 
ware Dealer’s Trip to Jericho.” Mr. 
Witten drew a picture of the unfortu- 
nates in foreign lands and the maimed 
and poor of this country, and earnestly 
urged the hardware men to show broth- 
erly love and charity to all the deserv- 
ing. 

New officers chosen were as follows: 
President, E. E. Voorhees, Blandins- 
ville; vice-president, J. F. Deuth, For- 
reston; sceretary-treasurer, L. D, Nish, 
Elgin; assistant secretary, R. Y. Wal- 
lace, Elgin; field secretary, E. G. Au- 
brey, Elgin. Directors to fill vacancies, 
F, Geissing, East St. Louis, and Wil- 
liam Stauber, Chicago; directors con- 
tinuing in office, B. J. Hawkins, Chi- 
cago; Frank Burke, Waukegan; A. W. 
Morse, Chandlersville, and R. R. Wil- 
son, Decatur. 

The entertainment committee con- 
sisting of William Tuesselmann; David 

(Continued on page 110) 
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New Englanders Form Insurance Company 
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Interesting Question Box Discussions Also Feature 
Boston Convention of New England 
Hardware Dealers’ Association 


ganization of a New England 

Mutual Hardware Insurance Co., 
made by F. Alexander Chandler of Bos- 
ton, and an address by Roy F. Soule, 
formerly editor of HARDWARE AGE, 
were the outstanding features of the 
opening session of the twenty-ninth 
annual convention and exhibition of the 
New England Hardware Dealers’ As- 
sociation, held in Paul Revere Hall, 
Mechanics Building, Boston, Mass., 
Feb. 21. 


Fr esnieet announcement of the or- 


Insurance Company Formed 


Mr. Chandler, in making the an- 
nouncement of the organization of the 
New England Mutual Hardware Insur- 
ance Co., stated, as chairman of the 
association insurance committee, that 
the commissions collected last year by 
the association as the result of writing 
insurance for members amounted to 
$5,003. He said that the development 
of the New England company “will be 
a distinct benefit to the members of the 
association individually and to the as- 
sociation as a body.” ; 

The matter has been discussed off and 
on for the past ten years. He and his 
associates believed, he said, that the 
time is now ripe for launching and de- 
veloping such an organization. The 
principle upon which the mutual insur- 
ance companies are based is gaining 
ground, Mr. Chandler declared. He 
urged that the incoming officers be 
authorized to intensify and extend the 
work of the association’s insurance de- 
partment, and that the services of an 
experienced insurance expert be secured 
for the association headquarters. He 
also emphasized the importance of: as- 
sociation members placing their insur- 
ance through the office of the associa- 
tion’s secretary, so that the association 
may get the benefits of the commissions 
for carrying on association work. 

J. Watson Pratt, a Boston attorney, 
who has charge of the technical organ- 
ization of the new company, was intro- 
duced by Mr. Chandler. Mr. Pratt stated 
that the idea in back of the organiza- 
tion was to have a “New England asso- 
ciation organization, with New England 
officers operating for New England 
men.” Mr. Pratt spoke at some length 
about the legal aspects of organizing 
an insurance company, and stated that 
the policy holders in a mutual company 
are the stockholders. The assets of a 
mutual company are made up of the 
premiums paid in on policies. Every 
policy holder, he said, is liable up to 


100 per cent of his premium. It is also 
necessary, he stated, to have 400 bona 
fide and scattered risks of not more 
than $2,500 each, all in Massachusetts, 





W. W. True, president 


and aggregating $1,000,000 before a 
charter can be secured from the insur- 
ance commissioner. 


Roy F. Soule Speaks 


During the time that the discussion 
of insurance was going on, Roy F. Soule 
was escorted to the platform and was 
applauded vigorously as he took a seat 
near Arthur C. Lamson, president of 
the association. Frank E. Peirson of 
Pittsfield, Mass., who was presiding 
cver the meeting at the time, introduced 
Mr. Soule as soon as Mr. Pratt had 
finished speaking. 

“Tt is like old times to be back among 
you again,” Mr. Soule said. “Although 
I am now in a new field and am en- 
gaged in the work of developing men 
and money for carrying on the indus- 
trial expansion of various concerns, I 
got my moral viewpoint of business 
largely from the hardware trade.” 

Mr. Soule then read six epigrams 
written by James W. Elliot, president 
of the concern with which he is as- 
sociated. He drew attention to the con- 


structive nature of the hardware busi- 
ness in its relation to the industrial life 
of the nation and stated that he is no 
longer able to pick salesmen by ap- 
pearance, “I have found,” he said, 
“that very often the fellow who looks 
the worst sometimes turns out the best, 
because the everlasting foundation of 
business success is nothing more nor 
less than character.” Mr. Soule stated 
that he would probably make Boston 
his place of residence for the next six 
months as he is organizing a branch 
office there. 


Question Box Discussion 


The principal part of the first morn- 
ing’s session was devoted to the ques- 
tion box. Frank E. Peirson, chairman 
of the question box committee, pre- 
sided. Among the more important 
questions discussed were: 

“Ts it best for a store with six clerks 
on one floor and three on another to 
continue using a cash register?” The 
majority opinion was in the affirma- 
tive. 

“What would you consider a fair cost 
of doing business at the present time?” 

It was estimated that five years ago 
in New England the average cost of 
doing business was approximately 16 
per cent; in 1919, 20 per cent; in 1920, 
21 per cent. It was agreed, after some 
discussion, that overhead in New Eng- 
land to-day averages 21 per cent. 

W. W. True of Newport, Vt., ex- 
pressed the opinion that reduced prices 
in 1922 will reduce overhead expenses 
automatically. 

Rivers Peterson stated that the na- 
tional association is investigating the 
cost of doing business and tabulating 
statistics according to States. He said 
that the average overhead in the Mid- 
dle West was 26 9/10 per cent and 
that the percentage would probably be 
higher farther West. He recommended 
dealers keeping monthly tabulations of 
their overhead expenses and urged the 
importance. of conducting the retail 
hardware business on a budget basis. 


Trade Allowances 


In the matter of trade allowances, 
Mr. Kimball of Lowell, Mass., stated 
that he allowed contractors 10 per cent 
discount and that he has found it very 
successful. He said he uses a sliding 
scale based on quantity purchases. It 
is especially effective in inducing con- 
tractors to pay their bills promptly, he 
said. He also mentioned that he stamps 
on every bill he sends out the amount 
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in dollars and cents that the person to 
whom he sends the bill is entitled, if 
the bill is paid within ten days at the 
usual 2 per cent discount. 


During the discussion about the ad- 


vantages and disadvantages of charg- 
ing a customer interest on over-due ac- 

















F. Alexander Chandler, chairman 
Insurance Committee 


counts Chairman Peirson brought out 
the fact that there is a law on the statute 
books in Massachusetts which stipulates 
that if a customer owes a dealer a 
bill for merchandise not in excess of 
$35, the dealer may, within a period of 
five years from the date of sale, report 
the customer’s failure to pay to the 
clerk of the district court, who will send 
4a summons by special delivery to the 
delinquent customer. Upon receipt of 
the summons, the customer must either 
pay or be subject to arrest for con- 
tempt of court. The dealer in making 
complaint to the clerk of the court must, 
however, prove to the satisfacton of the 
clerk that he has a bona fide claim. 

In response to the chairman’s request 
for a show of hands to indicate the 
present buying tendency, a manifest 
majority raised their hands to indicate 
that they are following a “hand-to- 
mouth” buying policy. 

President Lamson arose. “If we don’t 
buy goods we won’t have any business 
in the spring,” he declared. “The man 
who has the stock during the next few 
months will win out. Too much caution 
is as bad as too much speculation,” he 
added. 

D. Fletcher Barber, of Boston, said 
that he thought the most practical 
policy for the retailer to follow to-day 
“is to buy seasonable goods as needed. 
It is more necessary now than ever,” 
he said, “for merchants to know the 
trade and to keep in constant touch 
with all sources of trade information. 
The man who keeps himself informed 
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about conditions and market tendencies 
is the best equipped man to cope with 
the present situation.” 

Indorsing the jobbers’ price service, 
as rendered in the West, Rivers Peter- 
son quoted figures to prove that it has 
been successful. The National Retail 
Hardware Dealers’ Association sent out 
a questionnaire in Michigan, Mr. Peter- 
son said. Five hundred and eighty-nine 
replies were received. Out of this num- 
ber, 316 dealers were using a jobber’s 
price service. Out of this total, 296 ex- 
pressed their satisfaction with it, and 
14 did not find it satisfactory. 

It was also brought out that the sales 
tax on silverware, safety razors and 
various other items containing silver, 
silver plate, ivory, etc., has not as yet 
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been removed. It is still payable to the 
Collector of Internal Revenue. 

Chairman Peirson then introduced 
George M. Gray of Coshocton, Ohio, a 
member of the national board of gov- 
ernors and an expert on hardware 
mutual insurance. Mr. Gray said that 
there have been many fires in various 
parts of the country during the past 
year, especially in the Southern States, 
and that fire losses during 1921 have 
been the heaviest in forty years. The 
aggregate loss by fire last year, he 
said, exceeded $6,000,000,000. 

Following Mr. Gray, Mr. Chandler 
announced the formation of the New 
England Hardware Mutual Insurance 
Co., and Roy F. Soule addressed the 
meeting. 


The Second Day of the Convention 


President Lamson’s address, and 
speeches on business conditions were 
the principal feature of the second 
session of the convention, Wednesday 
morning, Feb. 22. Although the session 
was opened by A. J. Osborne for ques- 
tion box discussion, it was later ad- 
journed and reopened in a larger audi- 
torium as an open session. More than 
300 merchants and many of the ladies 
attending the convention attended. 


Address of President Lamson 


In his address, President Lamson 
urged the New England merchants to 
increase their turnover and to advertise 
more extensively. He said that he was 
confident that 1922 will show a material 
improvement in business conditions, 
especially in the hardware trade. He 
urged members of the association to 
support the newly organized New Eng- 
land Mutual Hardware Insurance Co., 
and to continue to expand the activities 
of the association’s work. 

“Confidence is the foundation upon 
which a business must be built. People 
trade with you from choice—not from 
necessity,” President Lamson said. 

“Here is the great question: ‘How can 
we reduce prices with a larger over- 
head and not reduce wages?’ My an- 
swer is: Sell more goods. Wages is but 
one item of overhead. An increased 
volume at no decrease in percentage of 
profit, or the same volume at no in- 
crease of profit percentage but lower 
expense ratio, or the same volume at_an 
increased percentage of profit are the 
only ways of turning a losing business 
into a profitable one. Take some of 
your co-workers in your own store into 
your confidence -— show them your 
figures and let them by an intelligent 
facing of the situation with you, aid in 
a betterment of conditions. 

“Make more profitable use of your 
show windows by changing your dis- 
plays often, as the impression made on 
the eye is twenty times greater than 
that made on the ear. Advertise more 


extensively, improve your clerks’ trade 
education and general qualifications. 
Have well assorted stocks attractively 
displayed, talk quality and sell good 
with retail 


goods prices of goods 








marked in plain figures, and, above all, 
give service. 

“It is almost impossible for the in- 
dustrial centers in this country to en- 
joy continued prosperity while the 
farmer is out of the market. He is 
not buying to any marked extent at 
the present time, and until there is 
either a reduction in the price of the 
manufactured articles he wants, or a 
rise in the price of farm products, his 
purchasing power will not be materially 
increased. 

“The retailer who knows his business 
is looked upon by the buying public as 
a specialist and expert in the various 
kinds of merchandise which he sells, and 
the public relies upon him to set out 
all the facts truthfully with respect to 
his merchandise, and holds him respon- 
sible. It is up to us to see that every 

















Arthur C. Lamson, retiring president 


retailer of hardware in New England 
keeps faith with the public.” 
F. Alexander 


following 


Chandler, 
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President Lamson, spoke about certain 
necessary changes in the convention 
program. He was followed by Fred J. 
Semple, vice-, resident of the Simmons 
Hardware Co., in charge of the Phila- 
delphia office, who spoke about the 
jobber’s point of view. The jobber’s 
success depends on the prosperity of 
his customer, Mr. Semple declared, and 
his first duty is to help his customer 
prosper. 

He characterized the past five years 
as the most remarkable period in the 
history of merchandising in this coun- 
try, because of the extraordinary price 
fluctuations. A great deal of price re- 
adjustment has still to be made in the 
hardware business, Mr. Semple said. 

The basic trouble with business, Mr. 
Semple declared, is the condition of 
Europe. He urged the indorsement of 
the refunding bill pending in Congress 
as a solution of the financial difficulties 
that exist between the United States 
and Europe. 

Business has turned the corner, how- 
ever, Mr. Semple said, and is slowly 
getting back to normal. He urged 
dealers to buy in small quantities. 
‘Do not buy,” he advised, “what you 
cannot sell within sixty to ninety days. 
But keep a skeleton stock composed of 
every item your customers need.” 

Mr. Semple mentioned Spelger & Hul- 
burt of Seattle, Wash., as an example 
of good merchandising. He quoted Mr. 
Spelger as saying that he doesn’t make 
money by buying goods but by selling 
them. The education of the retail 
salesman by the merchant, and various 
phases of merchandising, were men- 
tioned by Mr. Semple. He insisted 
that the most important thing for the 
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retailer to-day is to increase his turn- 
over. 

Following Mr. Semple, President 
Lamson introduced Austin’ H. Decatur, 
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president of the National Hardware 
Association, who extended the greetings 
of the jobbers’ association and urged 
the New England merchants to give 
more attention to the tabulation of their 
cost records. He advised retailers to 
buy what their trade calls for, stating 
that rapid turnover will offset any 
future declines that may be made. Mr. 
Decatur also dwelt on ways and means 
of increasing business and emphasized 
the importance of keeping staple goods 
moving by sales, displays, advertising 
and other methods. He said that it is 
“nonsense to worry about future de- 
clines.” Future reductions, he pre- 
dicted, will be extended over a period 
of ten years and will be very slow in 
reaching a normal base. 

Business conditions, he said, are bet- 
ter now than they have been in the 
past year, because prices are nearer 
the true value of merchandise to-day. 

Seymour M. Sears, past Chief Booster 
of the New York Hardware Boosters 
and vice-president of the Tucker Tool 
Co., New York City, spoke on “Horse 
Sense in Selling.” He strongly urged 
the merchants to concentrate their 
sales efforts on profitable and fast turn- 
ing lines and to economize in various 
ways especially by avoiding duplication 
of effort and buying. Mr. Sears’ ad- 
dress will also be published in full in 
a subsequent issue. 


New England Associates Expands 


Austin G. Brown, president of the 
New England Associates, composed of 
traveling salesmen, announced that it 
has been arranged to extend the scope 
of the associates’ activities and take 
store salesmen into the organization. 
He said that he believed such a move 
will help to increase the ability and 
experience of the men behind the 
counter, 

John H. Sayard, past president of 
the association and one of its original 
founders, and Calvin M. Nichols, asso- 
ciation treasurer, were presented with 
honorary life membership badges by 
President Lamson on behalf of the as- 
sociation. 

Some of the questions discussed in 
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the question box session previous to 
the open meeting were: 

“What is the average overhead for 
New England retailers?” 

Twenty-one to twenty-five per cent 
seemed to be the general opinion. 
Grant Wright, organizer of the New 
England Implement Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, declared that “there are more 


C. M. Nichols, treasurer 


damn fools in business who do not know 
their cost of doing business than there 
are merchants.” Cost knowledge, he 
said, is the most essential thing for a 
merchant to know to-day. He stated 
that the average overhead to-day runs 
around 30 per cent. Eighty-five per 
cent of the failures in retail business 
last year, he said, were caused by the 
merchants not knowing their cost of 
doing business. 

(Mr. Chandler proposed that the as- 
sociation office compile statistics to be 
used by members, similar to those pre- 


pared by the jobbers’ association on ° 


overhead costs, 
“How do you figure turnover?” 
The answer suggested was: “Figure 


turnover on average inventory into 
cost and sales.” 


Officers Elected at Closing Session 


Election of officers, committee re- 
ports and general routine business were 
the principal activities at the closing 
session of the New England association 
Feb. 23. President Lamson presided 
until the new officers had been elected, 
when he turned over the gavel to W. W. 
True of Newport, Vt., newly elected 
president. 


The Question Box 


The meeting was opened as a ques- 
tion box forum. James De F. Phelps 
of Windsor Locks, Conn., presided. A 
certain amount of controversy cen- 
tered around the question of co-oper- 
ative farm organizations. The ques- 
tion asked was: “Are you troubled with 
co-operative farm organizations as 


competitors? What are the best meth- 
ods to meet this condition?” 

George M. Gray of Ohio said that 
many dealers depend a great deal on 
the farmer’s trade. He stated that the 
farmer has been hard hit by the wave 
of depression, and urged the merchants 
to “look at the farmer’s problems 
through the farmer’s eyes. You can do 
more by using tact and diplomacy with 
the farmer,” he said, “than you can by 
antagonizing him or attempting to 
fight him. He has a legal right to buy 
co-operatively.” 

Grant Wright of Philadelphia, who 
has been active in organizing imple- 
ment dealers throughout the East, de- 
clared that no manufacturers dared to 
sell farm implements direct in the Ea 
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because the implement dealers were or- 
ganized. He said that the average 
farmer’s attitude toward the dealer was 
that he is a robber, forgetting that the 
dealer has an overhead which repre- 
sents his cost of doing business and the 
cost of his service to the farmer. 
“Farm co-operative organizations,” he 
declared, “only tend to increase the 
cost of distribution and to demoralize 
the industrial and merchandising inter- 
ests of the country. The best and most 
economical way to distribute goods of 
any kind,” Mr. Wright insisted, “is 
through the established channels from 
manufacturer to jobber, from jobber to 
dealer, and from dealer to the consumer 
or user.” He asserted that “the co-op- 
erative idea is fundamentally wrong.” 

Rivers Peterson, speaking as the rep- 
resentative of the National Retail 
Hardware Dealers’ Association, said 
that the national association takes the 
attitude that farm organizations have 
a legitimate right to function as they 
see fit within the law, and that no man, 
nor any group of men, have any right 
to attempt to dictate to them. Any 
group of men, Mr. Peterson declared, 
no matter what business they are in, 
have a right to invest in any legal en- 
terprise that they may choose. He 
pointed out that the retail hardware 
trade has organized co-operative job- 
bing houses in various parts of the 
country, including New England. Busi- 
ness growth, he added, depends on 
broadmindedness. 

“Should we stock cheaper goods to 
help sell better lines?” was another 
question that received considerable at- 
tention. 

W. W. True expressed the sentiment 
of the majority by stating that he has 
found it practicable to carry both cheap 
and high quality goods for purposes of 
comparison and as an aid to convince 
customers that he is able to give them 
what they want at the right price. 
There are two classes of people who 
buy, and he said he believed that it is 
always profitable to sell both. 

Mr. Chandler suggested bargain 
basements or counters as a bait to at- 
tract people into the store, at all times, 
and urged that an attempt then be 
made to educate them about the advan- 
tages of purchasing quality merchan- 
dise. 

“Idle Dollars’ was the subject of 
Rivers Peterson’s address at the close 
of the question box. He talked on price 
changes in commodities, using a chart 
to show fluctuations since 1780 to 1920, 
indicating major cycles of depression 
and prosperity caused principally by 
wars every fifty years. He urged the 
importance of turnover to-day and said 
that “the public must not be taxed by 
the dealer because of the shrinkage of 
profits and merchandise values.” The 
only remedy, he said, is to increase 
turnover. 


Reports of Committees 


Reports of committees followed. Sec- 
retary George A. Fiel of Boston in his 
annual report stated that the member- 
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the association to help effect readjust- 
ments in the prevailing rates of trans- 
portation and freight. 

Resolutions adopted indorsed 
“Clean Up and Paint Up” campaign, 
and the “Save the Surface” campaign, 
and urged the readjustment of freight 
and transportation scales throughout 
New England. 


Election of Officers 
The following officers were then 
elected for the ensuing year: W. W. 
True, Newport, Vt., president; L. W. 

















Mrs. W. W. True, chairman ladies 
committee 


Thompson, Woburn, Mass., first vice- 


president; W. C. Fuller, Mansfield, 
Mass., second vice-president; C. M. 
Nichols, Boston, Mass., treasurer; 


George A. Fiel, Boston, secretary; J. P. 
Mackey, Brookline, Mass., auditor. 

Newly elected directors who will 
serve for a term of three years are: 
P. P. Adams, Worcester, Mass.; A. P. 
Blaisdell, Rockland, Me.; H. A. Wood- 
ward, Keene, N. H.; Charles C. Kerlew, 
Woonsocket, R. I. 

President True, in accepting the of- 
fice, quoted the late Theodore Roose- 
velt as saying that “every man owes a 
certain amount of his time to the busi- 
ness or profession to which he belongs.” 
That is especially true and pertinent to 
association work, Mr. True said. Fol- 
lowing the introduction of new officers 
the convention adjourned. 


The Hardware Exhibition 


Fifty thousand people visited the 
hardware exhibition Washington’s 
Birthday at the Mechanics Building, 
which broke all records for attendance 
at any exhibition previously held in 
conjunction with the New England 
Hardware Dealers’ Association conven- 
tion at Boston. The exhibition was 


ship now totals 700. He emphasized 
importance of group meetings 
throughout New England, and outlined 
the routine work accomplished by the 
secretary’s office during the past year. 
He also urged that action be taken by 
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open to the public every evening dur. 
ing the convention until 10.30. Buying 
on the part of the members of the as- 
sociation during the three days the ex- 
hibition was held was more active than 
had been expected. A large number of 
small orders are reported to have heen 
placed with the jobbers and manufac- 
turers who exhibited. 

All kinds of hardware products were 
displayed on the exhibition floor from 
the oldest staples to the latest special- 
ties. Model store windows, store fronts 
and display cases were arranged by 
some of the exhibitors as suggestions 
to the visiting dealers for the arrange- 
ment of their spring displays. A band 
played every afternoon and evening in 
the exhibition hall and many of the ex- 
hibitors gave away samples of hard- - 
ware and housefurnishing goods. The 
number of exhibitors, according to Sec- 
retary Fiel, was 110. 


Entertainment Features 


Special entertainments were provided 
for the ladies at the convention and 
were managed entirely by the wives 
of former and present officers of the 
association, with the exception of the 
banquet and reception held on the even- 
ing of Washington’s Birthday at the 
Copley Plaza Hotel, which was in 
charge of Hiram W. Colton of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

There were 315 guests at the ban- 
quet. President Lamson presided as 
toastmaster and introduced the only 
speaker of the evening, the Rev. Dr. 
William E. Strong, secretary of the 
American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions. Doctor Strong spoke 
on “The World’s Call to America” and 
stressed the practical importance of the 
political and economic development of 
China since the end of the world war. 
Shanghai, he said, has the largest 
American population of any city out- 
side of the United States. 

The following were the winners at 
the ladies’ whist party held Tuesday 
afternoon under the direction of Mrs. 
Arthur C. Lamson: 

Miss Margaret Johnson, Miss Caro- 
line Mackey, Miss Ruth Barber, Mrs. 
J. M. S. Holley, Mrs. E. D. Brine, Mrs. 
Walter Dodd, Mrs. Seymour M. Sears, 
Mrs. W. J. McDonald, Mrs. C. E. Hil- 
dreth, Mrs. J. J. Hennessey, Mrs. J. S. 
Crapon, Mrs. C, E. Cunningham, Mrs. 
F. T. Blish, Mrs. C. E. Nicholson, Mrs. 
J. Frankland Miller, Mrs. R. T. Berger, 
Mrs. Mosher B. Meserve, Mrs. J. Frank 
Boynton, Mrs. Morris Taylor, Mrs. EF. 
W. Hinckley, Mrs. C. A. Wheeler, Mrs. 
C. F. Slade, Mrs. W. F. Barnard, Mrs. 
W. D. Opensham, Mrs. Franklin T. Gray, 
Mrs. H. J. Dahl, Mrs. Ralph Barber, 
Mrs. D. T. Beaton and Mrs. S. D. Brown. 

The Associates held an entertainment 
Monday night and also gave an enter- 
tainment the following evening for 
members of the association and their 
ladies. E. S. Jones gave a travelogue 
on the beauty spots of New England, 
Wednesday afternoon, and a _ theater 
party for the ladies completed the pro- 
gram. Thursday at the Copley Theater. 
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New York Adopts Code of Business Ethics 


Question Box Discussions and Excellent Addresses 
a Feature of Rochester Convention of New 


failed to attend the big conven- 
tion of the New York State Re- 
tail Hardware Association held in 
Rochester Feb. 21-24, missed more than 
one profitable opportunity, Fortunate- 
ly most of the membership was in at- 
tendance, a usual occurrence, according 
to John B. Foley, the genial and effi- 
cient secretary of the organization. 

The exhibit features and the conven- 
tion sessions were held at Exposition 
Park, and both were of high order. 
Every foot of exhibit space was occu- 
pied, and practically every type of 
hardware was on display. The conven- 
tion meetings were held in assembly 
hall in the forenoons, and were excep- 
tionally well attended. President Jay 
Brackett of Ilion presided in his usual 
efficient manner over a program that 
was both interesting and instructive. 

The entertainment features were 
equally well taken care of. .Tuesday 
night was meinbers’ night at the expo- 
sition, with a special program of in- 
terest to both men and women. Wednes- 
day night was associates’ night; and 
delegates were entertained by the as- 
sociate members of the association. 
There was vaudeville followed by an 
informal dancing party. Then on 
Thursday night came the big annual 
banquet with such speakers ds toast- 
master Geos: F. Wallace, vice-presi- 
dent, Herkimer National Bank; Con- 
gressman Daniel A. Reed of New York 
State, and Douglass Malloch, author 
and public speaker of Chicago. All in all 
it was a week of profitable work inter- 
spersed with good fellowship and real 
entertainment, as the following synop- 
sis of events will show. It was decided 
that the convention would meet in 
Rochester again next year. 


The Tuesday Session 


The opening session started as most 
opening sessions do, with community 
singing and an invocation. 

Immediately following the opening 
exercises President Jay Brackett deliv- 
ered his address. He said in part: 

“The great underlying motive of the 
activities among hardware dealers is to 
bring all members to a common under- 
standing, to get them organized so that 
they will work as a single unit for all 
that is beneficial and uplifting, and 
against everything that is unethical and 
demoralizing in business life. 

“Such an organization was perfected 
in New York State, and since that time 
twenty years have passed; some of them 
were fat years and some of them were 
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lean, but during all of that period 
there probably was no time when the 
Association was so much needed as the 
present, and previous to the organiza- 
tion of the Federal Reserve System we 
would have said that there was no time 
in which the possibilities were greater 
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for financial disaster. During the years 
from 1914 to 1919, we were climbing 
the hill of business expansion, from the 
top of which we have made a record 
descent.” 

Mr. Brackett spoke on business con- 
ditions, emphasizing the need of read- 
justment of living standards and of 
labor wages so that the public’s buying 
power would have greater value and 
stability. He spoke of the necessity 
of seeking business instead of expecting 
it to come of its own accord. 

Extravagance of the nation for war 
materials and of the individual were 
brought up in the president’s address. 
He paid tribute to the work of the dis- 
armament conference, reminding his 
listeners that the limitation of arma- 
ment would turn vast sums of tax 
money into channels of more use to the 
country at large. Mr. Brackett spoke 
of the proposed canal to run from the 
Great Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean. He 
said it was not needed as the New York 
State Barge Canal was adequate and 
had already been an investment of two 





hundred million dollars. To back up 
his contention he quoted such authori- 
ties as Gen. George Goethals, the Con- 
gressional Committee who made an in- 
vestigation and also the findings of 
Governor Miller and his staff. 

Mr. Brackett also commented on the 
selection of R. J. Atkinson to a post 
as a director of the National Associa- 
tion, succeeding the late F. B. Boyce. 
Further on in his talk President Brack- 
ett said: 

“It is with considerable pride that 
we can point to the fact that for the 
most part the retail hardware dealer 
is following the declines in the market 
very closely, even though it is a heavy 
loss in many cases.” 

In his closing Mr. Brackett thanked 
his co-workers, saying: 

“To my brother officers and directors 
I wish to express my 1%} preciation for 
their co-operation during the year. No 
nobler virtue warms the heart than 
gratitude, and so to them I am greatly 
indebted for the unselfish and harmoni- 
ous spirit in which they have worked 
together in furthering the interests of 
the association.” 

President Brackett was then presented 
with a silver mounted gavel, which he 
used immediately by calling the dele- 
gates to order and designating John 
Snyder of Brooklyn to conduct a thirty- 
minute question box session. Among 
the questions discussed was one in 
regard to the handling of automobile 
tires. Another dealt with the Pitts- 
burgh basing plan, by which Pittsburgh 
freight is added by manufacturers to 
invoices for goods not shipped from 
Pittsburgh. This question provoked 
considerable discussion pro and con, and 
livened up the session. 

Immediately following the question 
box discussion, C. M. Carpenter, East 
Rochester, gave a very interesting talk 
on “The Modern Hardware Store and 
Its Investment Value.” This was illus- 
trated with photographs of his own re- 
cently modeled store. This talk with 
the pictures will be published in full in 
HARDWARE AGE in the near future. It 
is well worth special space and atten- 
tion. Mr. Carpenter now makes four 
sales to women where he made one in 
the old store, and handles 40 per cent 
more merchandise with the same selling 
force, 

He was followed by four New York 
dealers in talks on store publications 
that have developed business for their 
publishers. The speakers were E. W. 
Leavenworth, Amsterdam; E. D. Baker, 
Andover; John A. Losee, Richfield 
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Springs, and T. K. Ruby of Oneida. 
Samples of the various store papers 
were shown on a large background. The 
papers exhibited were typical examples 
of the high grade store publications. 
The talks were of more than ordinary 
interest and held the attention of the 
assembled dealers. 

The final address of the session en- 
titled “Building Good Will for Your 
Town” was ably handled by A. W. Mec- 
Keand, Terre Haute, Ind., director of 
club extension, Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World. 


Wednesday Session 


The Wednesday session likewise 
opened with a question box discussion 
with John J. Snyder in charge. The 
first question was: “Should manufac- 
turers send trade prices with circu- 
lars?” This was amplified to include 
the numbering or dating of catalogs, 
so that merchants would know at a 
glance which of these was the latest 
one. Mr. Van Voris of Cobleskill voiced 
the opinion that dealers should date 
such catalogs themselves at the time 
they are received, 


Report of Secretary Foley 


When the question box time had 
elapsed, the delegates listened to the 
reports of the various officers. Secre- 
tary John B. Foley came first with a 
report showing a total membership of 
1037 the first of the year. He further 
showed visits to fifty-six cities and 
towns during the past year with eighty- 
seven members, and the holding of ten 
local meetings. He announced his in- 
tention of paying special attention to 
group meetings during the coming year. 


Mr. Foley went into detail in explain- 
ing the work of his office and also that 
of the national office for the dealer, 

Mr. Foley is one of the truly efficient 
secretaries of trade organizations, and 
his report verified the confidence of the 
Association in their choice. 

Treasurer Frank E. Pelton, Herkimer, 
reported the financial affairs of the As- 
sociation in good condition, and the 
auditing committee vouched for his 
statements. 


Credits and Collections 


Assistant-secretary Christianson then 
talked for a few moments on “Credits 
and Collections.” He said in part: “I 
am not an optimist on credits; there 
are too many blind optimists. The opti- 
mist charges and the pessimist collects, 
Two things are wrong with credits: 
First, is you—the dealer; the second is 
the word credit itself, which should 
be referred to as charge accounts. The 
object of merchandising is to sell goods 
not credit.” 

Mr. Christianson advised all dealers 
to adopt up-to-date methods with re- 
gard to their credits and collections, 
The three things particularly needed, 
he said, are: definite business terms; 
wise selection of credit risks, and sys- 
tematic collections. Merchants should 
never carry more than. sixty days’ 
business on their books, and should 
charge and collect interest on accounts 
running over thirty days. 

A group of retail dealers then told of 
methods they had used to advantage 
in their own stores. C. B. Briggs of 
Penn Yan exemplified his talk with a 
story of a man who was to pay his bill 
when he sold his wool. It later devel- 
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oped the farmer never had a sheep on 
his place. Briggs knows his custom- 
ers and has educated them to pay in- 
terest on their overdue accounts. 

George H. Hyde, Watertown, told of 
a business men’s association in his 
town that looks after credit ratings and 
collects bad accounts. Information is 
obtained by ’phoning the secretary’s 
office. 

W. H. Schoonmaker, Seneca Castle, 
told of loose credit methods of the past, 
and how he revised it. In 1918 he 
notified all customers that all accounts 
would be due the first day of the 
month following the purchases, and 
that he would expect payment by the 
tenthfl Customers receive the benefit of 
any cash specials provided they pay on 
time specified. He adopted a note plan 
which works out distinctly to his ad 
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vantage in keeping accounts settled. 
In the last two years his firm charged 
approximately $85,000, and on Feb. 1, 
1922, they had only -$2,025 on the 
books, most of which was charged in 
January. Mr. Schoonmaker’s store is 
called “The Country Store That’s 
Different.” 

The last dealer to talk on this sub- 
ject was H. P. Aikman, Cazenovia, 
who claims that a business man’s 
credit is his greatest asset, and is de- 
serving more attention than any other 
part of his business. He emphasized 
the importance of taking the cash dis- 
count and said: “On every $5,000 
worth of merchandise purchased in a 
year a dealer can make an extra profit 
of $100, if he takes advantage of his 
cash discounts.” He advised dealers to 
get their business as near on a cash 
basis as possible: Mr. Aikman’s article 
will be published in full in some fu- 
ture issue of HARDWARE AGE in order 
that its full import may be realized. 

The next address on the program was 
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entitled “The Hardware Man as a Fac- 
tor in His Community,” and was de- 
livered by Robert Pearsall, secretary of 
the Brooklyn Hardware Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Pearsall paid high tribute 
to George Washington and from Wash- 
ington’s life he illustrated what ours 
should be. “Money is not everything,” 
he said. “If money is your master, you 
serve the hardest of taskmasters. 
Character is always worth more than 
eash.” He delcared that the hardware 
man is always a leader in his com- 
munity, and is always to be found 
backing all that is good in that com- 
munity. 


Address of Llew S. Soule 


The closing address of the session 
was delivered by Llew S. Soule, editor 
of HARDWARE AGE, and was entitled 
“You and Your Business.” Mr. Soule 
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dwelt on the various conditions in 
business he had witnessed in visiting 
thousands of stores throughout the 
country. He pointed out some of the 
things that retard the progress of the 
merchant, and paid special attention to 
the training of retail salesmen. ‘Most 
of us,” he said, “hire a bright, ener- 
getic young man, give him little or no 
instruction, and expect him to acquire 
in a few weeks, the business acumen it 
took the merchant years to acquire.” 
He also paid tribute to the travel- 
ing salesmen, and advised merchants 
to treat them as real friends. Much 
of the adress dealt with business ethics. 
He classified merchants as of three 
types: The indifferent ones, the doers 
and the masters, and gave the charac- 
teristics of each: He also touched 
briefly on salesmanship and the value 
of courtesy, good nature and smiles in 
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building up a permenant, profitable 
business, 

Again on Thursday the question box 
led off, the interest settling around the 
mark-up for sporting goods. Some said 
50 per cent and others 60 per cent 
mark-up was necessary. The talk then 
drifted to the handling of wireless out- 
fits, guns and ammunition, golf goods, 
etc. It was one of the most interest- 
ing of the question box sessions. 

At its close Herbert P. Sheets, sec- 
retary of the National Retail Hard- 
ware Association, took the floor. There 
is more in business than the mere mak- 
ing of money, he said, in‘an address on 
“Making Business Pay.” 

Business, is at its best only when 
moral ‘integrity prevails. He deplored 
the cancellation of orders, saying that 
manufacturers, jobbers and retailers 
were equally at fault. Orders, he said, 
should be placed in good faith and filled 
in good faith. Buyers should not dis- 
regard the terms in which goods are 
purchased, and should not return goods 
without first taking the matter up with 
the shipper. Shortages should be re- 
ported promptly. 

He condemned the practice of some 
manufacturers in selling department 
stores and mail order houses at prices 
which do not allow other retail mer- 
chants to compete. Quantity discounts 
have their place, he said, but they 
should never reach the stage where they 
injure the small dealer or tempt him 
to over-buy. Merchants should learn 
to read and understand contracts thor- 


oughly, he further declared. He de- 
plored the fact that some wholesalers 
sell to consumers in competition with 
retailers, and condemned the practice 
of back ordering merchandise without 
giving the merchant notice. Buyers, 
he said, should not be penalized because 
sellers allow their stocks to get too low. 

“For most of us,” he said, “business 
life is comparatively brief. After a 
few years we pass along and our places 
are taken by others. What shall it 
profit us to gain financial means at the 
cost of integrity? 

“The Golden Rule in business is not 
an abstract idealism, but a practical 
principle for daily application. Our 
ultimate reward will be determined 
largely by how well we have conformed 
to this long established standard.” 


Business Conditions Discussed 


The final speaker of the Thursday 
session was H. G. Baldwin, of Babson’s 
statistical organization, who spoke on 
“Business Conditions.” Mr.» Baldwin 
used a chart to illustrate his talk and 
contrasted the present with various de- 
pression periods of the past. In regard 
to building he said: 

“We are’ entering 1922 with the 
same unbalanced conditions in con- 
struction that have existed since the 
armistice. Our industrial capacity is 
still very expanded, but we anticipate 
that not more than 60 per cent of our 
total plant capacity will be used this 
year. For this reason, hardware men 
cannot expect very much business in 
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the field of industrial construction 
throughout this year. 

“Even though there is an unequal 
readjustment between various building 
materials, labor and other costs en- 
tering into residential construction, the 
potential demand for this type is very 
large, and with the spring building sea- 
son approaching, we anticipate consid- 
erably larger residential building pro- 
grams that will have a very favorable 
effect on such hardware that will enter 
into this type of building. 

“In general, he said, “we look for 
good business this spring and early 
summer. By early fall, the volume of 
building may drop off a little, but with 
another open winter, pick up again. 
With this in view, we believe the hard- 
ware people should govern their pur- 
chases accordingly.” 


Friday’s Session 


“Is the charge of stove casting manu- 
facturers and jobbers for boxing and 
packing excessive?” 

This was the question that brought 
out the greatest amount of comment at 
the opening of the Friday session. 
There was a general voicing of dis- 
satisfaction at these boxing and pack- 
ing charges. At the close of the dis- 
cussion came the reports of various 
committees, the first being the resolu- 
tions committee. 


Resolutions Adopted 


Among the more important resolu- 
tions adopted by the convention, as an 
expression of the majority opinion on 
the various problems and discussions 
taken up during the sessions were: 

1. Recommendation “that all ship- 
ments of goods contain either the orig- 
inal invoice or else a duplicate priced 
order sheet, and be plainly marked.” 

2. Adoption of a code of business 
ethics stating: 

(a) “It is not within the wholesaler’s 
function to quote prices to consumers. 
All sales to consumers should be made 
through the legitimate retail merchant. 

(b) “Hardware jobbers should not 
sell to merchants not engaged in the 
retail hardware business merchandise 
not intended for regular re-sale pur- 
poses. 

(c) “Price reductions by manufac- 
turers should be promptly passed to 
the retail merchant, and by him to the 
public. 

(d) “Cash discounts should be taken 
only within the specified or agreed time. 

(e) “Bills should be paid promptly 
according to specified terms. In no case 
the retail merchant justified in delay- 
ing his remittance for a longer period, 
except by special agreement, in which 
case he should be willing to pay a legit- 
imate interest charge for the accom- 
modation. 

(f) “Merchandise shipped on regular 
order should not be returned without 
permission from the seller. Such per- 
mission should not be requested after 
the lapse of a reasonable period, and in 
no case should such return shipment be 
made ‘freight collect.’ 
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(g) “The retailer should accept rail- 
road responsibility for goods delivered 
by the shipper to the railroad in good 
order. Deductions should not be made 
from the invoice to cover damage for 
which the shipper is not responsible. 

(h) “Buyers should not violate the 
confidence of prospective sellers by di- 
vulging price quotations.” 

8. Disapproval of any action to widen 
or deepen the St. Lawrence River for 
use as a ship canal, because the present 
barge canal across New York State is 
alleged to serve the same purpose. 

4. Indorsement of the “Save the Sur- 
face Campaign.” 

5. Opposition to any “special class 
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legislation in any laws effecting busi- 
ness or commerical propositions.” 

6. Approval of the decimal system of 
packing and pricing the small articles 
of hardware as an aid to uniform sell- 
ing lists. 

7. Definition of “hardware dealer” as 
“one who has a store or place of busi- 
ness and carries a stock principally of 
hardware.” 

8. Disapproval of any commercial 
transactions being done on the Sabbath. 

9. Recommendation that delegates to 
the National Association serve more 
than one term, and 

10. Opposition to Senate Bill No. 118, 
relating to the sale of firearms and am- 
munition. 


Officers Chosen for 1922 


The nominating committee presented 
the following nominations and the can- 
didates were unanimously elected: 

President, Henry C. Kelly, Canandai- 
gua; first vice-president, R. J. Atkin- 
son, Brooklyn; second vice-president, 
A. E. Marshall, Lyons. 

Directors to serve three years: Jay 
Brackett, Ilion; John A. Losee, Rich- 
field Springs; George Allen, Buffalo; 
Leon Dubois, Rochester; C. D. Johnson, 
Poughkeepsie. Director for one year: 
E. D. Baker, Andover. 

Delegates to National Convention: 
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H. C. Kelly, Canandaigua; John B. 
Foley, Syracuse; Jay Brackett, Ilion; 
H. P. Aikman, Cazenovia; A. R. Grant, 
Syracuse. 


Delegates Appointed 


The president was instructed to ap- 
point two delegates, one for three years 
and one for two years. Then one dele- 
gate to serve three years is to ba 
elected each year in order to keep ex- 
perienced delegates always in attend- 
ance at national conventions. 


“Idle Dollars” 


‘Rivers Peterson then addressed the 
convention on “Idle Dollars,” and urged 
the importance of increasing turnover, 
with the necessity of merchants study- 
ing the merchandising conditions and- 
possibilities in their local communities, 
Mr. Peterson used charts to illustrate 
various points in his address, one of 
which showed price fluctuations of com- 
modities during the past 140 years. In- 
flated prices occur about every fifty 
years, Mr. Peterson said, and are caused 
primarily by war. In times of depres- 
sion we naturally expect more from 
the higher salaried salesman. By the 
same reasoning, he declared, we should 
expect and get more from our dollars 
when they are no longer inflated. In 
times of advancing prices, he said, the 
value of dollars depreciates and the 
value of merchandise appreciates. Dur- 
ing the process of deflation the value of 
merchandise depreciates and the value 
of dollars appreciates. He advised mer- 
chants, therefore, to accumulate dollars 
by disposing of “dead” merchandise, 
and by maintaining a continual turn- 
over of well assorted stocks. 


Price Service Discussion 


The balance of the closing session 
was devoted to a discussion of the 
price service now furnighed by Treman, 
King & Co., Ithaca. ~ 

The convention then adjourned, and 
the dealers left for their respective- 
homes proud of the fact that they had 
attended the biggest and best annual 
meeting in the history of the New York 
State Retail Hardware Association. 


Barker, Rose & Clinton Elect 


At a recent meeting of the newly 
elected board of directors of the Barker, 
Rose & Clinton Co., Elmira, N. Y., and’ 
following the resignation of Arthur 
Clinton, the following officers were 
elected: S. Edward Rose, president; H. 
H. Kimball, vice-president and secre- 
tary; Charles G. Brand, treasurer. 


Bird & Son Issues Catalogs 


Bird & Son., Inc., East Walpole, 
Mass., has issued two very interesting 


.circulars to help dealers sell its roofing 


and other products. The circulars show 
sample advertisements that have been 
prepared for local newspaper cam: 
paigns. A co-operative plan for shar- 
ing the advertising expenses of th« 
dealer is also explained. 
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Tariff Bill Strikes Snag On Valuation Plan 


Senate and House Committees Have Hot Wrangle 


Over Duty Basis—John A. Topping De- 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 27, 1922. 


FTER fourteen months more or 
less intermittently devoted to 
the consideration of the revision 
of the Underwood-Simmons | tariff 
schedules, the Ways and Means and 
Finance Committees now find them- 
selves deadlocked over the American 
valuation plan. The most experienced 
observers in Washington predict that 
the new tariff bill will not be passed 
by the Senate before next June and will 
not receive the President’s signature 
before the end of the current fiscal year. 
Since the internal revenue revision 
bill was passed in November, extra- 
ordinary measures have been taken to 
hasten consideration of the Fordney 
tariff bill. In spite of these efforts, 
however, unprecedented delays have oc- 
curred, the American valuation plan 
proving the principal storm center. 


Plan Unprecedented Expedition 


For the first time in Congressional 
history the work of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House and the 
Finance Committee of the Senate has 
been co-ordinated with a view to dispos- 
ing of all controversial elements as fast 
as they developed. The same large 
staff of experts has served both House 
and Senate committees in alternating 
conferences designed to keep Senators 
and Representatives alike fully abreast 
of the progress being made and in posi- 
tion to co-operate to hasten the final 
vote on the pending measure. 

But for the controversy over Ameri- 
can valuation, the Fordney bill would 





fends American Plan for Steel Rates 


By W. L. CROUNSE 


to-day be well on the way to its final 
passage. When the bill was first re- 
ceived from the House, the Finance 
Committee, after a series of fruitless 
hearings, decided to close its doors and 
determine in executive session whether 
the American valuation plan should be 
adopted, but after many heated 
wrangles, the hearings were resumed 
without determination of this highly 
important question. 

Inasmuch as the rates of the House 
bill are based upon the American valu- 
ation plan, the Senate has been able to 
make no progress whatever in deter- 
mining the duties in the new bill to be 
assessed upon an ad valorem basis, and 
the only definite progress thus far made 
has been in the revision of specific 
duties and to a slight extent in convert- 
ing ad valorem to specific rates where 
such a change has proven practicable. 
Notwithstanding the great desirability 
of assessing duties on a specific basis, 
in many of the most important sched- 
ules this is not practicable because of 
the great variety of merchandise in- 
volved, and obviously it is necessary 
to employ ad valorem system as to all 
the numerous basket clauses of the bill. 

Fordney in Fiery Mood 

At this writing the two committees 
are as far apart as ever. The attitude 
of the House is thus succinctly ex- 
pressed by Chairman Fordney who is in 
a decidedly belligerent mood: 

“The Ways and Means Committee 
framed this bill on the American valua- 
tion principle and it will adhere to 
that principle until the end of the 





Sixty-seventh Congress. I do not know 
of a Republican member of the Com- 
mittee who is not prepared to stand out 
indefinitely against any change in the 
plan.” 

The Finance Committee, however, 
after considering numerous variations 
of the American plan, appears almost 
a unit for the latest scheme devised by 
Senator Smoot, the ranking Republican 
member, which would re-instate the 
foreign valuation basis for the deter- 
mination of duties, with a proviso that 
in any emérgency the President of the 
United States may require duties to be 
assessed upon the wholesale price at 
which the imported merchandise sells 
in the markets of the United States. 
While this is, in one sense, a com- 
promise between the foreign and Amer- 
ican plans of assessing duties, its adop- 
tion would obviously prove a big vic- 
tory for the opponents of the American 
plan as domestic market value would 
govern the appraising officers only in 
emergencies definitely indicated by the 
President. It is the best opinion here 
that such emergencies, in the opinion 
of the Executive, would rarely occur. 


Joint Meetings Without Result 


Joint meetings of the Finance and 
Ways and Means Committees held dur- 
ing the past week for the purpose of 
harmonizing divergent views as to the 
basis of assessing duties proved very 
stormy. The close-range interchange 
of views, which it was thought would 
clear the air, only served to raise the 
temperature without dispelling the fog. 

In the meantime, the Finance Com- 
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mittee members are seeking to make 
some progress by raising the ad 
valorem rates of the House bill to offset 
the return to a foreign market value 
basis of determining duties. Of course 
this work will ultimately he abandoned 
and the House rates restored to the bill 
if the Finance Committee capitulates to 
Chairman Fordney on the American 
valuation plan. At this writing it is 
anybody’s fight. 

About the strongest argument I have 
recently seen in the interest of the 
American valuation plan is contained 
in a brief filed with the Finance Com- 
mittee by John A. Topping, represent- 
ing the independent steel manufactur- 
ers of the country. Mr. Topping is one 
of the leading figures in this great 
industry and always commands atten- 
tion when he speaks, and as he deals 
specifically with the rates of the iron 
and steel schedule he speaks with the 
highest authority in this instance. He 
says in part: 


























































































































Topping’s Trenchant Statement 











“It has been assumed by some that 
because the proposed iron and steel 
tariff rates are on a specific basis the 
method of valuation was unimportant. 
The fact is that the value of iron and 
steel determines in many cases, the 
classification under which duty is as- 
sessed, and to prevent undervaluations 
or fraudulent methods. American 
valuation is necessary for protection; 
furthermore, there are important items 
of iron and steel rates on an ad valorem 
basis, which selling methods long in 
vogue in the trade require shall be con- 
tinued and these special products are 
obviously more exposed. 

“A revision of the tariff as I under- 
stand it has for its primary object an 
increase in the Government’s revenues 
and the protection of American indus- 
try rather than a revision of rates to 
stimulate foreign industry. To the ex- 
tent, however, that we can stimulate 
foreign industry throungh an exchange 
of products with foreign countries and 
thereby benefit ourselves along re- 
ciprocal lines, it should be done, but 
to stimulate foreign industry at the 
expense of capital and labor employed 
in American industry would be a fatal 
mistake. 

“Tt has been stated before the Senate 
Finance Committee by a representative 
of the Fair Tariff League that the 
method of American valuation proposed 
results in tariff discrimination, because 
cost varies with the country of produc- 
tion, and therefore the exporting coun- 
try with the minimum cost would pay 
a lower rate of duty than the exporting 
country with the maximum cost. This 
may be admitted, but this objection 
would also be true of foreign valua- 
tions, because cost variations are not 
levelled by any methods we might adopt 
in valuing importations. 















































































































































































































































































































































Plan Is Not Discriminatory 








on the other 
merit of not 
all exporting 
same amount 


“American valuation, 
hand, has the distinct 
being discriminatory as 
countries would pay the 


























of duty and therefore no discrimination 

is practised, whereas discrimination is 

unavoidable under foreign values, as 
the amount of duty varies with the cost 
of the product. 

“The administrative features of the 
American plan are practicable and can 
easily be operated. It has been demon- 
strated that it is easier to obtain neces- 
sary data at home for appraising com- 
modities than it is to obtain data of a 
reliable character in foreign countries. 
In fact, the provision of the present law 
which permits of duty being levied upon 
American values, when no other method 
of determining values is obtainable, em- 
phasizes the fact that American values 
are always obtainable, whereas experi- 
ence shows this is not true of foreign 
values. 

“American valuation will not in- 
crease the price to the American con- 
sumer but will prevent undervalua- 
tions. Undervaluations principally 
benefit the exporting country and the 
importing agent, because the imported 
product is sold like domestic products, 
on the basis of what competition from 
time to time suggests, rather than by 
what the cost of the product justifies. 
It is, therefore, more important to pre- 
vent undervaluation to conserve Gov- 
ernment revenues and to prevent the 
uncertainties and inequalities arising 
from depreciated and fluctuating cur- 
rency values than it is to legislate to 
support a theory with doubtful advan- 
tages to the consumer, particularly 

when there can be no doubt that every 
dollar of imported product brought into 
our markets means less work for our 
people. 


is out in an attack on Chairman Ford. 
ney, who recently declared that if the 
Senate adopted the foreign valuation 
basis, the House would return the bill 
to the Senate without further con- 
sideration. In the pending bill, H. E, 
Miles, chairman of the League, says 
that the American valuation clause 
would “tear the whole system of pro- 
tection from its sure foundation on the 
cost of production.” 

“By this clause,” Mr. Miles says, 
“the automobile people who asked for 
a 30 per cent protection were given 45 
per cent; the paint manufacturers, who 
made no formal request were given 50 
to 80 per cent; the silk people, 60 to 100 
per cent. Substantially every item in 
the bill was given from two to twenty 
times the difference in cost of produc- - 
tion here and abroad to which the Re- 
publican party is pledged.” 


The Soldiers’ Bonus Tangle 


But if the majority leaders of Con- 
gress are having trouble with the 
American valuation plan, they are sim- 
ply engulfed in difficulties concerning 
the soldiers’ bonus. Both House and 
Senate are split into a dozen factions 
with no immediate prospect of getting 
together on any proposition. 

Twice within the past fortnight Con- 
gress has passed the buck to the Presi- 
dent and twice he has sent it back to 
them. This proceeding has cleared up 
the controversy on several important 
points, but it does not foreshadow an 
agreement. 

The President has made it clear that 
he will not stand for a bond issue. 

Secretary Mellon has made it clear 
that the bonus cannot be paid from the 
interest on our foreign loans. 

The agricultural bloc in both houses 
has made it clear that it will not stand 
for a sales tax. 

The public has made jit clear that it 
will not stand for increased taxes on 
automobiles, gasoline, tobacco, stock ex- 
change transactions, and higher first- 
class postage. There the matter rests. 


Auto Tax Hotly Resented 


The proposition to tax automobiles 
has drawn a particularly hot fire. 
Chairman Fordney refused to hear the 
representatives of the American Auto- 
mobile Association, and was scathingly 
denounced by President George C. 
Diehl, who declared that the methods 
of the Ways and Means Committee con- 
stituted the most high-handed pro- 
cedure American motorists have ever 
faced. 

The American Automobile Associ- 
ation is made up of nearly 500 State 
and local motor organizations, together 
with a tremendous individual member- 
ship, including New York City and 
Washington. Its efforts are concurred 
in and it will be assisted by the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, representing the American auto- 
mobile . industry, according to C. C. 
Hauch, chairman of the taxation com- 
mittee of that organization, who says: 

“Additional tax on the motor car 
would prove to be the proverbial last 


American Workmen Displaced 


“Assessment of duty on foreign valu- 
ations, converted into United States 
money at prevailing low rates of ex- 
change, is now enabling foreign manu- 
facturers to displace American pro- 
ducts at the expense of American work- 
men. Unemployment is destroying the 
purchasing power of the people, and 
unless this situation is remedied it will 
eventually prostrate all American in- 
dustries which are exposed to this un- 
fair competition. 

“Under the present tariff law, neither 
American industry, nor American labor 
can successfully compete with low cost 
European manufacturers employing 
labor at starvation wages. = 

“At present the steel mills of Ger- 
many and other continental countries 
are sold out while the steel mills here 
are working at less than 40 per cent of 
capacity. I estimate that there are 
close to 1,000,000 idle men in the steel 
trade; this means, at present wages, a 
loss in purchasing power of $2,000,000,- 
000 per annum, and a loss in tonnage 
to American railroads of approximate- 
ly 180,000,000 tons per annum. Total 
unemployment estimated by the Depart- 
ment of Labor is 2,500,000 men. Meas- 
ured by the unemployment in the steel 
industry the Government’s figures 
would seem to be under-estimated.” 

The Fair Tariff League, which is 
fighting the American valuation plan 
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straw for the automobile industry in 
that it would seriously affect the sales 
of machines at a particularly critical 
moment in the affairs of car manufac- 
turers. 

“Any addition to the already formid- 
able array of taxes a prospective pur- 
chaser must face would unquestionably 
frighten many out of buying. Also, any 
further crippling of the industry would 
mean additional unemployment, which 
we don’t believe the country is in a 
position to stand, and which would 
create an appalling, chaotic economic 
condition.” 


Farmers Own Fifty Per Cent of Autos 


Also interested and opposed to the 
gasoline and automobile taxes proposed 
are the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration and the National Grange, repre- 
senting about 2,500,000 farm owners 
whose representatives point out that 
fully 50 per cent of this taxation would 
fall on agriculture. 

Since any further taxation of the 
motor car would affect road building, 
State highway officials also have be- 
come active in opposition to the pro- 
posed tax. Any lapse now would re- 
quire vast sums of money later, and ten 
years of time to repair the damage ef- 
fected by the lapse. 

According to figures furnished by the 
American Automobile Association, 
motorists paid last year in automobile 
taxes alone, approximately $335,000,- 
000, which, Mr. Diehl asserts repre- 
sents excessive and unfair taxation. 
The additional tax program, if carried 
out, would add to this sum $120,000,000 
annually; not only would tend to 
cripple a great American industry, but 
would deprive countless small business 
enterprises of the use of an invaluable 
commercial! utility. 


Would Raise Money by Economy 


The chief promoters of the soldier 
bonus are now considering financing it 
out of the general funds of the Treas- 
ury, with the understanding that a spe- 
cial effort will be made by the Appro- 
priations Committees of the two houses 
to slash the pending budget bills to the 
tune of some $200,000,000, which would 
leave about $100,000,000 to be paid 
from the genera] revenues during the 
first year that the bonus is to be opera- 
tive. This plan finds both hearty sup- 
port and strenuous opposition. 

The opponents of this project assert 
that the Appropriations Committees 
ought to prune the budget bills to the 
limit without regard to a_ soldiers’ 
bonus, and that the taxpayers are en- 
titled to whatever relief such economies 
would effect. It is also pointed out that 
if the bonus is to cost the country $2,- 
000,000,000 or $3,000,000,000, as is esti- 
mated, it will be a waste of time to 
whittle down the budget bills if five or 
six times as much money as can thus 
be saved must be raised from some 
other source to meet the deficit. 

Down in the bottom of their hearts, 
a good many advocates of the bonus 
wish that the bill were dead but they 
don’t dare say so. 
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The Federal Reserve Board takes a 
very roseate view of the business out- 
look in its annual report just trans- 
mitted to Congress. Business through- 
out the country is progressing through 
well-defined cycles and is nearing the 
point of the upward swing of the econo- 
mie pendulum. 


Business Revival in Sight 


Business has followed its usual rota- 
tion since the signing of the armistice, 
the report declares.. Beginning with 
business activity and increasing pro- 
duction, it swung to excessive expan- 
sion and speculation, followed by panic 
and forced liquidation and a long period 
of depression and stagnation. The re- 
vival is now in sight. 

“In the light of recent experience,” 
says the report, “we should remember 
when we again enter into a period of 
full prosperity that a reaction will fol- 
low sooner or later; and if the flow 
of the incoming tide can be controlled 
so that the crest may not be reached too 
rapidly nor rise too high, the sub- 
sequent reaction will be less severe and 
the next period of industrial and com- 
mercial activity and general prosperity 
will be marked by saner methods, great- 
er achievements along constructive 
lines and by a longer duration than any 
which we have had before.” 


Bank's Earnings Reduced 


The Board confines its report to an 
account of the operations of the or- 
ganization for the year 1921, without 
offering any suggestions for legislation 
affecting the board or the Federal Re- 
serve system. The earning assets of 
all the Federal Reserve banks, the re- 
port says, amounted Dec. 28, 1921, to 
$1,535,851,000 compared with $3,263,- 
027,000 Dec. 30, 1920, a reduction of 
$1,727,176,000, or 53 per cent, and a 
reduction of $1,886,125,000 or 55 per 
cent from the high point reached on 
Oct. 15, 1920. 

This reduction in loans, the report 
explains, was accompanied by a steady 
increase in gold reserves, and an almost 
continuous reduction in Federal Re- 
serve note circulation, the loan reduc- 
tion continuing despite substantial de- 
cline in discount rates. 

“For some months past,” says the 
report, “there has been a marked easing 
in domestic rates of interest. Notwith- 
standing some unfavorable features in 
the revenue laws, the investment mar- 
ket is now absorbing securities at rea- 
sonable rates that could not have been 
considered a few weeks ago. Market 
quotations of Liberty bonds have 
steadily increased until they are now 
approaching par.” 


Farmers Are in Better Shape 


Improvement in agricultural condi- 
tions is beginning to manifest itself in 
an orderly liquidation reflected in recent 
repayments to the War Finance Corpo- 
ration in connection with its loans for 
export, agricultural and livestock pur- 
poses, Managing Director Eugene 
Meyer, Jr., declares in a formal state- 
ment. 
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“From Jan. 1 to Feb. 15 inclusive, a 
total of $15,233,000 has been repaid to 
the corporation, of which $3,920,000 
represented repayments of loans made 
under the war powers of the organiza- 
tion. Of that sum $163,000 was repaid 
on cattle loans and $3,757,000 on rail- 
roads and public utilities loans. 

“Repayments of export advances,” 
Mr. Meyer says, “totaled $7,641,000, of 
which $520,000 was from exporters, 
$735 from co-operative associations, 
and $2,694 by banking institutions, 
while $3,693,000 represented liquida- 
tion of export loans financed through 
Edge law bank acceptances. Repay- 
ments on account of agricultural and 
livestock loans, aggregated $3,671,000 
of which $2,877,000 was repaid by bank- 
ing institutions $347,000 by livestock 
loan companies, and $447,000 by co- 
operative associations. 

“All repayments have been volun- 
tary,” Mr. Meyer continued, “and a 
considerable part of the total repre- 
sents repayment before due dates. 


Higher Prices for Farm Products 


“Corn is now selling at country eleva- 
tors in Nebraska and Iowa at 40 cents 
a bushel as against 20 cents four 
months ago. Hogs command a good 
market and are getting the equivalent 
of 80 to 90 cents for corn that is mar- 
keted on the hoof. The market for 
sheep is stabilized. They are selling in 
large quantities and at prices con- 
sidered satisfactory to the growers and 
feeders. 

“The cattle market is no longer de- 
moralized; the breeding herds are being 
held; the young stock is no longer being 
sacrificed, and the feeding and fatten- 
ing business is proceeding in good vol- 
ume and with fairly satisfactory re- 
turns. There is a broad market for 
wool and hides at good prices. 

“The cotton market has been larger 
this season than last year, and the 
prices are much fairer to the producers. 
The large cotton co-operative market- 
ing organizations have demonstrated 
their ability to conduct their business 
on a sound basis and have proved to be 
a stabilizing factor. 

“All this means that the farmer is 
being put in position- to liquidate all 
his obligations and to face the future 
with confidence.” 


Those Patriotic Hens 


In the midst of all this optimism 
from the producers’ standpoint, it will 
be interesting to note that the consum- 
ers’ sky is not altogether cloudy. The 
retail food price index maintained by 
the Department of Labor on reports 
from representative communities 
throughout the United States showed a 
decrease of 5 per cent in January as 
compared with December. 

During the thirty-day period covered 
by the report, twenty-six of the forty- 
four articles of food considered as with- 
in the culinary requirements of the 
average family decreased in price from 
1 to 29 per cent, the greatest price 
change being in the cost of fresh eggs. 
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Cashing In on the Movies—Business-getting Sale 
Ad =. Presenting Novelties in Aluminum Ware 


This Small Ad Will Get Results 


No. 1 (2 cols. x 5 in.) 

Here is an ad which is bound to pro- 
duce results. It features two items 
that are needed by every man who 
tinkers about a car or who attends to 
odd jobs about his home. Further- 
more, the prices quoted are low enough 
to induce quick action. 

A vise is absolutely necessary to 
properly take care of the many jobs 
which have to be done from time to 
time on the family auto and the tool 
grinder is a boon to the man who de- 
pends upon his tools and native ability 
to help him out on jobs about Lhe house. 

The ad, though small, plays up these 
two important items in a prominent 
way and it takes but a glance to get the 
purport of the appeal. In running a 
similar ad, we would use the same set- 
up with possibly a minor improvement 
in the shape of a size larger type for 
the two-line heading. 


Telling Folks About Aluminum 
No. 2 (2 cols. x 9 in.) 
The Blakey-Clark Hardware Co., En- 


nis, Tex., ad is the sort of announce- 





HOME TOOL GRINDERS 


and vises 


Two of the handiest tools you can have for 


your home workshop are a good little grind- 





er and a vise. 








The Too) 
new prices offer some 


very attract 


You wanted a vise grinders are also 
much cheaper. We are 


ve values as offering this week a spe 

















low as cia} household grinder at 
$1.75 ” $1.95 
FAUT’S 
The Winchester Store 











1—-Try an ad like this one of Faut’s and 
how many men will call and ask 
about vises and tool grinders 


ser 





ment that should be used by hardware 
men much oftener than is the case. 
Small items are always attractive to 
women and this is one of the funda- 
mental reasons for the success of the 
5 and 10 cent idea in this country. 
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The WINCHESTER store 
MIRRO ALUMINUM 
Designed to Serve Absolute Household Needs 
Built to Give Absolute Satisfaction. 
There Are MIRRO Utensils for Every Cook- 
ing N 
Some Late Arrivals in the MIRRO Family. 



































MIRRO MIRRO 
ALUMINUM ALUMINUM 
Mouse Numbers a 
2 indie Se Greaters, & 1-4x2, 
Be Rach 15e Kach 
RRO iy MIRRO 
ALUMINUM . ix} ALUMINUM 
vf! } Measuring Cups 
Shaying Muga - @ oz. capacity 
7% Cents Lack Gat Qe Each 
MIRRO d MIRO 
ALUMINUM ALUMINUM 
QD P 
SS Soap Boxes Sroops, 3 Sizen 
25e Rach 25e, 25¢, Ste 
MIRRO MIRRO 
AN ALUMINUM ALUMINUM 
Ke 4 Sy Lemon Juice a Tea Balis 
i Extractors a. 2x2 3-4 inches 
20c Each 20c Keck 


Our Moviag Window Display of “MIMO” Aluminum Has Been Put 
ig for Your Inspection. 


MAY WE EXPECT YOU DOWN? 
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2—This ad on small novelties is the 
best way to combat 5 and 10-cent store 
hardware counter competition 


Aluminum ware makes an especial 
appeal to the housewife and this ad will 
draw her to the store because it lists 
eight handy items all of which are rea- 
sonably priced. 

Occasionally select ten or a dozen 
small items retailing at from 10 cents 
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Your Ship’s Come In 
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IRON COTS BED Electric Flat Iron 
$2.67 $3.50 
9c. est. 

¢c c 
Butcher Knife Clothes Pin Apron 
25c 13c 
Calcimo Wall Finish, | 1 ot pogers Paint 
ee 25c (Pink) 
oss wet eT 
Meh.) COC) semen. 40C | 
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Your Choice of Brand New | 


WARE....,. 49¢. 


Barker, Rose & Clinton Co. 


109 LAKE STREET. ELMIRA, N. Y. 

















3—-Here’s a sale ad that’s easy to pre- 
pare and one that will liven up your 
general run of publicity 


to 75 cents and make up an ad along 
the lines of this Blakey-Clark announce- 
ment. Be sure to use small cuts illus- 
trating each item. You'll find it a great 
puller and shoppers will form the habit 
of dropping in your store for small 
hardware items instead of patronizing 
the chain stores, for after all is said 
and done, not much real hardware is 
sold at the 5 and 10 cent emporiums. 


These small items not only sell well, 
but serve to stimulate general interest. 
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TANK HEATERS 


Warm the water for the stock and make it palatable to the 
animals, and you will find that less grain and rough feed is 
required. It is less costly to keep animals warm with water 
than with 





A Tank Heater is a necessity—not a fuxury The cost of op 
eration and tromble is very small One charge of coal will last 
* for many hours. All of the heat is expended on the water 
none on the air. Ask for Circular 
“AT YOUR SERVICE,” PHONE 63 


BucHaNan Harpware Company 
RICHFIELD SPRINGS, N. Y. 











4—The farmer naturally restricts his 

purchases in winter, but the Buchanan 

Hardware Co. has found something in- 
teresting to talk about 


Forceful Small Sale Ad 


No. 3 (2 cols. x 8 in.) 

While we are on the subject of the 
small item ad, we will speak of the 
small sale ad. Every hardware man 
can stage a sale every so often like this 
one indicated by the Barker, Rose & 
Clinton Co., Elmira, N. Y., ad. 

There are only thirteen items in this 
ad yet with the promi.ent price figures 
and bold setting it makes an impres- 
sion upon the reader. Moreover, an 
occasional sale like this stimulates in- 
terest in your general advertising. 
Folks will study your ads more closely 
if you spring a sale every so often. 

We suggest that you look over your 
stock and specially price a group of 
items and then make up an ad on the 
order of this Barker ad. You will be 
surprised at the number of callers who 
will respond to your announcement and 
in a well-stocked, attractive hardware 
store these callers are not going to 
necessarily confine their purchases to 
the sales specials. 

If possible, we would suggest the use 
of an eye-catcher cut at the top of the 
ad, something after the idea of the cut 
used in this ad. 


A Winter Purchase for the Farmer 


No. 4 (2 cols. x 5 in.) 

This ad was sent us by Miss E. L. 
Porter, who is in charge of advertising 
for the Buchanan Hardware Co. of 
Richfield Springs, N. Y. It features 
an artiele which is a real necessity to 
the farmer who wishes to keep his stock 
in prime condition throughout the cold 
months of the year. The illustration 
shows the heater clearly as well as the 
method of installation. The price is 
small and we believe- such an ad will 
pay any hardware merchant situated 
where there are a: number of dairy 
farmers and farmers who own and 
maintain any considerable number of 
cattle. ; 

Cashing in on the Movies 


No. 5 (3 cols. x 10 in.) 

We received this copy from the Haynes 
Hardware Co. of Emporia, Kan., and 
while the Haynes series of washer ads 
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have been unique we believe this par- 
ticular ad is worthy of more than ordi- 
nary attention. It illustrates another 
and a newer phase of timeliness—tying 
up with local movie shows. 

Those who read this copy after see- 
ing the show in question will forcibly 
appreciate the strength of the Haynes 
argument and those who have not will 
be curious to see “Molly-O” and see 
how the washing theme works out on 
the screen. At any rate, it couples the 
thought of washers and Haynes with 
something that is before the public at 
the moment. 

This Haynes advertising is certainly 
a novel achievement in retail advertis- 
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ing and we would like to see other 
dealers “cash in” on the movies. 


John L. Gardner Injured 


John L. Gardner, with the Halford 
Associates, Ludlow, Mass., hardware 
store, is confined to his home with a se- 
verely fractured leg. He fell from a 
platform while reaching for goods on a 
high shelf. 


The Knight Co., Westbrook, Me., 
plumbing and heating, are constructing 
a large addition in the rear of the main 
building to accommodate the plumbing 
and sheet metal works of the concern. 





Then take the picture home. 

















Other peoples washings nearly 
wrecked her youth— 


No wonder she scampered and sneaked out of sight 
No wonder she loitered with her father’s dinner pail— 


loitered her way into fame and fortune. So runs the picture. 


See “Molly O” at the Strand 


a Molly O in your home ?—take pity on the poor Molly O’s of 


the wash-board, knuckle skin, wash-day method. Get a— 


Are you a Molly 0?—is there 





ONEMINER 


It will bring—youth back to the 
worried face—grace back to the 
tired body—money back to the 
empty purse. So runs the story of 
“Molly O.” 


AXNEFG 


612-622 COML PHONE [05 
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5—Maybe there’s a movie show in your town which will provide you with sales 
material. Here’s how one dealer utilized the movies 
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The Friendly Road 


ONFIDENCE is essential to success in 
C every form of business activity. Many a 

young man has entered the battle of life 
thoroughly equipped in every detail save con- 
fidence and has failed miserably. Do not put 
a low valuation on your ability, provided you 
have ability. The world is inclined to take you 
at your own valuation, and if you believe in 
yourself and have a sound basis for that belief 
you will not be one of those who “never had a 
chance” when the final books are balanced. 

* * * 


Never judge a customer by the size of his 
purchase, but treat everyone with the courtesy 
and consideration due him.’ The salesman who 
fancies himself witty, and who likes to be 
“smart” at the expense of a customer who is 
making a small purchase, is only laying up 
trouble for himself. Other customers do not 
care to hear that sort of thing, and the final 
outcome will be that there will be a new man 
holding down the position. 

*% * * 


There is a time and a place for everything, 
particularly politics. Never try to be a politi- 


cian in your place of business unless you have 
a burning desire to become unpopular with 


everyone. Leave this form of activity to the 
professional and don’t drag it into the office. 
Stand on your own record and, if it’s a good 
one, you will go further than the man who be- 
lieves in conducting his own personal lobby. 

* * * 


Giving a man a little responsibility will often 
increase his efficiency tenfold. We know of a 
soldier who spent two solid months of his train- 
ing period in the guardhouse. Arriving in 
France, the captain thought he would make 
him a subject for experiment and made him 
a corporal. He turned out to be one of the 
best men in the company. A little added re- 
sponsibility made all the difference in this case, 
and the principle holds good in business as well 
as in war. 

* * * 

“Knowledge is power” is an old maxim, but 
is just as good now as when first uttered. 
Know your business, know your customers and 
know yourself and you'll get ahead every time. 

* * * 


Ever feel as if you never wanted to look at 
your work again? We thought so, for we have 
had the same feeling. It is known in athletic 
terms as “going stale” and the best remedy is 
a good, brisk walk in the country. Get your 
lungs full of fresh, outdoor air and let the 
sun shine down upon you and you'll be a new 
man next day. 


You can always tell a gentleman by the wa 
he treats those in subordinate positions. The 
kind word to the salesman in your store makes 
a far greater impression upon your customer; 
than does the whip of sarcasm and invective. 
Think it over. 

* * * 

Some years ago a well-known traveling fep- 
resentative of a nationally known concern had 
the words “Business Ambassador” engraved 
upon his cards and used the expression in con- 
nection with his work. The traveling salesman 
is in truth an ambassador of business and his 
credentials are the merchandise he sells and 
the experience he has had. See to it that he 
receives the proper welcome and be friends 
with him in every possible way. You'll never 


regret it. 
¥ * * 


Drifters are usually carried out into the Sea 
of Misfortune, but the man who plans his work 
usually ties up safely in the Port of Prosperity. 


"= 


Have you ever come in contact with the man 
who is so busy that he has no time to read the 
trade papers? And have you ever noticed that 
he is usually waiting for the customers who 


seldom come? 
* * * 


Conservatism is a good quality to possess but, 
like many others, it may be carried to excess. 
Never be so conservative that you cannot see 
the value of a new idea or suggestion. When 
you reach the unreceptive stage you have ceased 
to progress, and as one of the laws of nature 
is that nothing stands still, you will probably 


, begin to go back. 


* * * 


Elbert Hubbard uttered a true statement 
when he said, “An ounce of loyalty is worth a 
pound of cleverness.” The employee who is 
loyal to your interests is a far better man than 
the one who, although clever, is only thinking 
of himself_and who holds the welfare of the 
firm to be of secondary consideration. 

* % * 

While we are on the subject of Elbert Hub- 
bard, have you ever read his “A Message to 
Garcia”? If you haven’t, get a copy, read it over 
and pass it on to your salesmen with instructions 
to read and digest thoroughly. There’s a world 
of truth in it. 

* *% * 

Think of the past only in applying it to the 
solution of present problems. If you keep con- 
tinually living in the past you will never be a 
success when the future changes into the present. 
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William L. Vetter 


ASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY, Feb. 

22, 1922, was a gala day for the 
eustomers and employees of the Mas- 
back Hardware Co., Inc., New York 
City. A reception to dealers started the 
day’s festivities at 1l a.m. From that 
time until 5:30 p. m. 2500 visitors were 
the guests of the firm. Those present 
included hardware dealers from various 
parts of Connecticut, New Jersey, New 
York State and Long Island. Many 
came with their salesmen and families. 
Thirty minutes after the close of the 
reception the annual employees banquet 
was in full swing. 


An Unqualified Success 


The reception to customers was the 
second annual affair of its kind held by 
the Masback Hardware Co., and the ex- 
perience gained the year before was of 
great assistance in making this year’s 
party run smoothly. And it certainly 
did. Gatherings of this kind are fairly 
common in the Western States, but in 
the East they were practically unknown 
until Vice-President E. R. Masback 
planned the first one a year ago. The 
flood of complimentray letters and ver- 
bal comments that followed the first 
effort brought out the decision that a 
reception to customers would be an 
annual affair known as “At Home Day.” 

The offices and warehouse of the firm, 
located at 82 Warren Street, were the 
scene of continual merriment. The 
aisles were crowded from the time the 
doors were opened until they were 
closed. Each visitor was greeted at 
the door by a member of the company’s 
staff quickly identified by a white car- 
nation. A large electric sign reading 
“Welcome” greeted the eyes from the 
rear of the building. The entire place 
was appropriately decorated with 
American flags and with a number of 
pictures of Washington. 


Entertainment Features 


Familar departments had no traces 
of their original identity. The account- 
ing office was turned into an entertain- 
ment hall, where five members of the 
Clef Club, Inc., played all kinds of 
music on stringed instruments, occa- 
sionally breaking into song. The mu- 
sicians were over in one corner and the 
remainder of the space had solid rows 
of chairs which were filled with happy 
looking people. The orchestra was very 
faithful and played almost all the time 
except during the almost hourly per- 
formance of the well-known Dunninger, 
called “The Master Mind of Modern 
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At Home Day with Masback 


New York Wholesale Firm Plays Host to Retailers from 


Several Eastern States—Enjoyable Entertainment Program 





Mystery.” This magician performed 
with uncanny skill many baffling card 
tricks, followed by some deft sleight of 
hand work and a Chinese ring trick that 
had everybody guessing. He wound up 
each session with samples of mind-read- 
ing that made most people very careful 
about their thoughts. He answered 
questions on all subjects with no ap- 
parent clue on which to work. 

Following the mysterious work of 
Dunninger, a roulette wheel was un- 
veiled. Everyone present was given a 
numbered ticket. Harold Masback, 
manager of sales promotion, visited 
Monte Carlo while on leave during his 
services with the A. E. F., and so he 
was the natural choice to operate the 
wheel of chance, More than 100 valu- 
able gifts were given away to holders 
of lucky numbers. 

Sales Manager William L. Vetter had 
his staff continuously on the job, pilot- 

















BE. R. Masback and John J. Armstrong 


ing customers through the building so 
that they might gain an idea of the 
scope of stock carried. The Masback 
warehouse is well laid out and the goods 
are segregated into suitable groups. In 
among the aisles on the different floors 
were exhibits set up by the manufac- 
turer of the goods stocked in that sec- 
tion. The booths were in charge of 
experts from the various factories who 
made demonstration of their wares. 


Buffet Luncheon Served 


Starting at noon a buffet lunch was 
served continuously on the main floor. 
A punch bowl filled with a refreshing 
drink was the besieged at all times. 
Cigars and cigarettes were passed on 
generously at almost every turn. All 
of the ladies were presented with a box 
of chocolates, and several manufactur- 
ers distributed souvenirs pertinent to 
their business, 

Ice cream was served to all visitors 
from one booth devoted to a patented 
freezer, and hot waffles were passed 
around from another where waffle irons 
and kindred products were displayed. 
On the main floor the Masback Hard- 














H. E. Masback 


ware Co. have a permanent enclosure 
for displaying seasonable goods. This 
is in a central location with an oak 
fence surrounding it. To the left of 
the enclosure was a natural looking 
display of garden and farm accessories 
surrounded by a very realistic green 
fence of the type commonly found in 
American suburban towns. Other items 
general in nature were shown in the 
remaining portion of this section. 

In order to greet the visitor on his 
approach along Warren Street, four of 
the firm’s large Packard trucks were 
parked at an angle giving a very im- 
pressive appearance and giving the sug- 
gestion of motor delivery. 

Secretary John J. Armstrong was as 
active as E. R. Masback. You were 
sure to see either of them busy at any 
time, explaining or supervising as the 
occasion should demand. R. J. Masback, 
president, was present, having fully re- 
covered from the attack of ill health 
that hampered him last year and kept 
him away from business for many 
months. 


Manufacturers’ Representatives Present 


Representatives of various manufac- 
turing concerns were present at odd 
times, and each agreed that “At Home 
Day” was a huge success. Industrial 
motion pictures were shown on the third 
floor at intervals. Films and a lecturer 
were furnished by The American 
Eveready ‘Works, Long Island City, 
N. Y., The Columbian Rope Co., Auburn, 
N. Y., and the Carborundum Co., Niag- 
ara Falls, N. Y. The subject in each 
case covered the products made by the 
respective company. . 

From 5 to 5:30 p.m. the visitors filed 
out expressing their appreciation of a 
day’s good time. Then the employees 
got busy and swung into their own 
private party—the annual banquet. 


Employees’ Annual Banquet 


The dinner was full of sport without 
any long and tiresome speeches. The 
evening was expressly dedicated to en- 
joyment. E. R. Masback made a brief 
address of welcome and voiced his ap- 
preciation for the loyalty and co-oper- 
ation that had been shown in the past 
year. After the repast another con- 
tingent from the Clef Club arrived and 
furnished catchy music for dancing that 
did not cease until 11 o’clock, which 
marked the close of a very happy 
though strenuous day for the personnel 
of the Masback Hardware Co., Inc. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
239 West 39th Street, 
New York, Feb. 27, 1922. 


\ \ 7 HEN figuring out sales records 
and amount of business done 
for the month of February, 

one must not compare the findings with 
results of other months without taking 
into consideration the fact that there 
are but twenty whole working days in 
February. According to some local 
authorities, the prevalence of pneu- 
monia and influenza has taken many 
bread earners away from work that 
was paid for by the hour. This has also 
put a dent in retail sales of hardware 
throughout this district. 


Though orders for spring goods are 
not large, wholesale houses generally 
are preparing for a big season, feeling 
confident that those dealers who have 
not alreday made their wants known, 
will do’so shortly and want their goods 
in a hurry. This seems a little unfair 
on the part of some dealers who could 
just as well place orders now for there 
is nothing to be gained by waiting. It 
seems fair to say that prices for spring 
goods have been set for the year 1922, 
and even some dealers who admit they 
are not buying as yet say there will be 
a good business in spring goods. 

Jobbers report that they can see im 
provement in business weekly. Dealers 
may not buy larger quantities, but seem 
to be seeking a wider variety of goods. 
Retail stocks continue to show the need 
of re-stocking in most lines. 

The era of numerous reductions seems 
to be at an end. Revisions that come up 
now are usually adjustments. 

There are several price revisions an- 
nounced this week. 

Jobbers report the following an- 
nouncements from manufacturers: 

American Steel Scraper Co., Sidney, 
Ohio, has made a decline varying from 
5 to 10 per cent on road scrapers. 

Schlosser, McLean Co., Sidney, Ohio, 
has also made a decline varying from 5 
to 10 per cent on road scrapers. 

D. C. Jenkens Glass Co., Kokomo, 
Ind., has made a reduction of 35c. per 
gross on percolator tops. 

Eureka Digger Co., Chicago, Ill., has 
made the following reductions on its 
different model post hole diggers: 
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Eureka has been reduced $1.50 per 
doz. 

Atlas has been reduced $1 per doz. 

Hercules has been reduced $2 per doz. 

Hexagon has been reduced $1.50 per 
doz. 

Irwin has been reduced $1.50 per doz. 

E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
announce from their New York office 
that the prices on high explosives and 
“B” blasting powder have been reduced. 

Gould Mfg. Co., Oshkosh, Wis., is- 
sued a new catalog showing lower than 
ever prices in spite of the fact that 
many of its vehicles now have rubber 
tires, which they did not have last year 
with higher prices. 

Jobbers announce the following price 
revisions: 

Bung starters, $5.50 per doz. net (lat- 
est price). 

Gem nozzles are now $7.20 per doz. 

Diamond nozzles are now $6.25 per 
doz, 

Sherman hose couplings are now 
$1.30 per doz. 

Perfect hose couplings are now $2.40 
per doz. 

Copper hose menders are now 
per doz. 

Perfect hose menders are now $1 per 
doz. 

Sherman hose clamps are now 48c. 
per doz. 

Sash weights, f.o.b. Baltimore, are 
quoted at $25 per ton in carload lots. 

Miscellaneous iron rivets and burrs 
have taken a 5 per cent reduction. 

Cement coated wire nails have been 
reduced 10c. per keg, effective Feb. 18. 

Lamp chimneys, common grade, have 
been reduced 5c. per doz. by most manu- 
facturers. 

Malleable D tops for shovel handles 
have been subjected to general declines 
of varying degrees. 

Automobile Accesories.—The weather 
changed peculiarly last week, and the 
better grade suburban roads in this vi- 
cinity have been filled with heavy auto- 
mobile traffic—all of which has given a 
slight boost to the sale of accessories. 

Axes.—This line is mildly active, 
most business being done on “pick-up” 


demand. Prices are firm. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 


75e. 


Me ey axes, ebony finish, 2%% lb., $12 per 
onal City” axes, 2% Ib., $13. 50 per doz. 

Long Island handled axes, 2% to 2% Ib., 
$19.50 per doz. 

Second quality, 36-in. handle, 4 to 5 Ib., 
$18.75 per doz. 

Flint edge, Rockaway pattern, 4 to 5 Ib., 
$19.7E per doz 

Gonnectiont “pattern, handled axes, 3 to 
3% Ib., $19.50 per doz. 

Awning Rope.—The demand for awn- 
ing rope is very light at present, but 
many dealers are making inquiries, in- 
timating that there will be fairly good 
business done later on. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Awning rope, 3/16 in., 37c. net per Ib.; 


\% in., 36c. per Ib. net; 5/16 in., 36c. per Ib. 
net. 


Bolts and Nuts.—Generally speaking, 
the prices listed in this market report 
are the quotations given by local job- 
bers, but the extras and variance of 
quotations on some sizes and styles, as 
announced during the last two weeks in 
HARDWARE AGE market report, are still 
evident and usually obtainable. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Square nuts, No. 50, per lb., % in., 
5/16 in., 18¢c.; % in., 16e.; 7/16 in., 
¥% in., 13c.; %& in., 12¢., and ¥% in., lle. 

Common carriage bolts, % by 6 and 
smaller, 60 per cent longer and thicker, 60 
per cent. 

Machine bolts, % by 4 and smaller, 60, 10 
and 5 per cent; larger and thicker, 60, 10 
and 5 per cent. 

Semi-finished hexagon nuts, 9/16 and 
smaller, 80 to 80-10 per cent; larger and 
thicker, 75 per cent. 

Tinners’ rivets, 60 per cent. 

Hexagon machine screw nuts, iron, new 
list 50 and 10 per cent; brass, 4/32-14/20, 
75. 10 and 5 per cent, new list. 

Lock washers, 50 per cent. 

Toggle bolts, steel, bright finish, 60 per 
cent. 

Iron rivets, 60 per cent; solid copper 
rivets, 40 per cent. 

Stove bolts, 80, 10 to 80, 10, 10 per cent. 

Lag screws, 65 and 10 per cent. 


Builders’ Hardware.— The general 
thought on this subject is that builders’ 
hardware will be one of the biggest 
spring lines in the trade. 


Carpet Sweepers.—Among the neces- 
sities required for spring house clean- 
ing carpet sweepers are receiving fairly 
early attention. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Carpet reer: Standard, $36 per doz. 
net. Universal, japanned, $38 per doz. net. 
Cieivenanr nickel, $42 per doz. net. Grand 
Rapids, japanned, $4) per doz. net. Grand 
Rapids, nickel, $44 per doz. net. Elite, $56 
per doz. net. 

Vacuum Sweepers — Suburba, $100 
doz. net. Household, $75 per doz. 
Grand Rapids, $86 per doz. net. 


Clam Hooks.—Water front dealers 
are showing interest in clam hooks. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Clam hook or digger, solid steel, four flat 
26-in. handle, 


per 
net. 


tines, gold bronze finish 
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shanks, $10.55 per doz. net. Same, solid 
steel, 6 round tines, 26-in. handle, gold 
bronze finish shank, $13.25 per doz. net. 


Cultivaters——Among farm and gar- 
den accessories, cultivators. take a 
prominent place in the early inquiries 
from dealers. Many retailers have spe- 
cified delivery within the next two 
weeks. Reports indicate that prices 
will hold. . 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Cultivator, 3 forged steel prongs, can be 
used as a hoe, weeder, etc., 4-ft. ash handle, 
$6.78 per doz. net. Same, with wheel plow 
attachment, detachable handle, 5 forged 
steel prongs, 4%-ft. ash handle, $9.08 per 
doz, net. Cultivator, with adjustable steel 
parts, 4 teeth, cold pressed, malleable iron 
socket, polished hardwood handle, 4 ft. long, 
$9.08 per doz. net. Garden cultivator, 18-in. 
wheel, with 1%-in. tire, consists of mold- 
board, sweep, reversible bull tongue rake 
and wrench, $2 each net. Garden cultivator, 
24-in. wheel, % x 1%-in. rim, moldboard 
sweep, reversible shovel, 1% x 3% x 11-in. 
rake and wrench, $2.35 each net. 

Food Choppers.—The demand for 
food choppers is fairly consistent. 
Prices are firm. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Food choppers, Universal, No. 0, $18 per 
doz. No. 1, $22.20 per doz. No. 2, $27 per 
doz. No. 3, $36 r doz. Discount 25 and 
10 per cent off list. Russwin, No. 1, $18 
per doz. net. No. 2, $22 per doz. net. No. 
3, $30 per doz, net. Gem, No. 116, $11 per 
doz. net. No. 120, $16 per doz. net. No. 
122, $19 per doz. net. No. 124, $25.25 per 
doz. net, 

Galvanized Ware—The market for 
sheets is comparatively quiet and the 
demand for finished goods is consistent- 
ly light. 

Prices to retailers, f.0.b. New York: 

Galvanized sheets, No. 28 gage, $4.75 to 
$5 per 100 Ib. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Galvanized pails, 8-qt., $2.20; 10-qt., 
$2.50; 12-qt., $2.60; 14-qt., $3.15; 16-qt., 
$3.80 per doz. 

Galvanized wash tubs, No. 1, $7.85; No. 
2, $8.80; No. 3, $10.25; all per doz. 

Grass Hooks.—Among spring: mer- 
chandise grass hooks are in fair de- 
mand. The prices given here are rep- 
resentative of the local market. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Grass Hooks, Little Giant, $5.35 per doz. 
Village Blacksmith, $5.65 per doz. Lighten- 
ing, $4.50 per doz. English Plain Back, No. 
2, $5.70 per doz. English Plain Back, No. 
3, $6.10 per doz. English Riveted Back, No. 
3, $7.70 per doz. 


Hammock Chain.—Considerable in- 
terest is being shown for hammock 
chain, which will probably be in de- 
mand when the weather is warm 
enough to permit the full use of ham- 
mocks. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Three-ft. lengths, $3.50 per doz. pairs net; 
6-ft. lengths, $5.50 per doz. pairs net. 


Hose Clamps and Couplings.—This is 
expected to be an active line when the 
season develops. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Brass hose clamps, for %-in. hose, 42c. 
Per doz. Steel hose clamps, for %-in. hose, 
87e, per doz. Clinching hose couplings for 
%-in. hose, $2.65 per doz. Wrought brass 
hose couplings for %-in. hose, $1.45 per 
doz. For %-in. hose, $1.45 per doz. For 
%-in. hose, $1.45 per doz. 


Hose Reels.—Early interest for hose 
reels would give. the impression that 
business will be good for that item 
when warm weather comes. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 

Hose reels, all metal with channel steel 
frame, cast iron wheels, 9-in. corrugated 
Steel drum, steel arms, enameled green and 
black, capacity 100 ft., %-in. hose, $25.25 
per doz. net. Same with steel rods, elec- 
trically welded together, japanned, galvan- 
ized steel drum, diameter of wheel 21% 
in., length of handle 28 in., capacity 100 ft. 
of garden hose, $30 per doz. net. Same, all 
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meta] tubular frame, corrugated, galvanized 
steel drum, tubular steel wheels, enameled 
green, height of reel 21 in., capacity 100 ft., 
$42 per doz. net. Same, with height of reel 
24 in., 100 ft. capacity, $48 per doz. net. 


Lawn Mowers.—Many dealers are 
ordering their lawn mowers now and 
taking delivery within 10 days. Prices 
given here are expected to stand all 
season. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

wn mowers, 3 blades, adjustable bear- 
ings, 8-in. side wheel, finished in pea green, 
gold striped, 10-in., $5 each net: 12-in., $5 
each net; 14-in., $5.30 each net; 16-in., $5.60 
each net; 18-in., $5.95 each net. Ball bear- 
ing lawn mower, 3 blade, adjustable bear- 
ings, 8-in. drive wheel, finished in gold, 
aluminum and blue, 12-in., $6.35 each net; 
14-in., $6.70 each net; 16-in., $7.05 each net; 
10%-in. raised open drive wheel, 4 tem- 
pered steel blades, reel 6 in. diameter, fin- 
ished in aluminum, gold and green, red and 
gold striped, $9.25 each net. Same, 16 in., 
$9.75 each net; same, 18 in., $10.25 each 
net;_20 in., $10.85 each net. 

Brass catchers, wire frame, adjustable 
heavy iron bottom, white duck. for mowers 
12 to 16 in., $10.53 per doz. net. Same for 
mowers 16 to 20 in., $13.13 per doz. net. 


Linseed Oil.—Activity for linseed oil 
is rather limited at present in the local 
market. Prices have varied, but the 
quotations given here represent the 
average market offering. 


Prices to the dealer, f.o.b. New York: 

Linseed oil in lots of less than 5 bbl., 
90c.-92c. per gal. In lots of 5 bbl. or more, 
87c.-89c. per gal. Car lots, 84c.-86c. 


Nails.—The situation in the nail 
market is practically unchanged. It 
will be noted that cement coated nails 
have been reduced 10c. lower than the 
price given here by some distributors. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Wire nails, $3.25 base per keg; cut nails, 
$4 to $4.25 se per keg; coated nails, $3 
base per keg, and wire nails and brads, 
75 and 10 per cent, 


Pruning Shears.—Inquiries are fairly 
numerous for pruning shears. Prices 
quoted represent domestic shears. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Pruning shears, cast iron, steel blades, 
coppered wired coil spring, $4.65 per doz. 
net. Same, with malleable handle, flat 
springs, $8 per doz. California pattern, 
9 in. size, $8 per doz. Same, nickel plated, 
$14.70 per doz. Ladies’ model, nickel plated 
shears, $13.40 per doz. 


Roller Skates.—Dealers are showing 
interest in roller skates as buying is 
naturally limited as there is no consu- 
mer demand to speak of. Prices are 
firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Extension roller skates, steel foot plate 
and back, extends from 7% to 9% in., cast 
iron rolls, web heel and toe strap, 66c. per 
pair net. Same, with steel toe clamp, 72c. 
per pair net. Extension roller skates, tops, 
trunks and clamps made of cold rolled steel, 
rubber cushions, extend from 7% to 10 in., 
% strap heel, clamp toe, plain steel rolls, 
$1.25 per pair net. 

Rope and Twine.—There have been 
no new developments in the rope and 
twine market worth mentioning. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Manila rope, No. 1 grade, 18c. to 19%c. 
per lb. Hardware grade, 15c. per Ib. Sisal, 
No. 1 grade, 15c. per Ib.; sisal, No. 2 grade, 
13c. per Ib. Bolt rope, 20c. to 22c. per Ib. 

Lath yarn, 13c, to 15c. per Ib. Jute wrap- 
ping twine, 20%4c. to 25%4c. per Ib. India 
hemp twine, No. 6, 16c. to 18c. per Ib. 

Screws.—As announced last week, 
some of the local jobbers are offering 
an extra of from 20 to 25 per cent on 
wood screws. This is interesting many 
dealers. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Wood screws, flat head bright, 85 per 
cent; flat head, galvanized, 70 per cent: 
round head, 82% per cent; round head 
nickeled, 72% per cent; round head, brass, 
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77% per cent; flat head brass, 80 per cent; 
round head, brass nickeled, 72% per cent. 
Screen Cloth.—Among spring goods 
sereen cloth is expected to be one of 
the big sellers. Prices given will hold, 
it is said. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Black screen cloth, 12 mesh, $2.15 per 100 


. ft. net. 
"Seal screen cloth, 12 mesh, $2.65 per 100 
sq. ft. net. 

Opal 13 mesh heavy, $4.40 per 100 sq. ft. 

Pearl, 12 mesh, $4.25 per 100 sq. ft. 14 
mesh, $4.50; 13 mesh, extra heavy, $5.75. 


Spading Forks.—Spading forks will 
probably be in demand with the early 
spring goods. Dealers are already 
showing interest at the following 


prices. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Spading forks, 1l-in. angular tines, steel 
cap ferrules, 5 tines, wood D handle, bronze 
finish, $21.40 per doz. net. Same, 5 tines, 
malleable D handle, bronze finish, strap fer- 
rule, $19.20 per doz. net. Same, 4 tines, 
4%4-ft. handle, bronze finish strap ferrule, 
$12.15 per doz. net. 

Trowels.—Buying is being done on a 
small scale, but inquiries are very nu- 
merous. Prices are steady. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Ladies’ flower trowel, heavy one-piece 
steel blade, 5% in., half polished and enam- 
eled maroon, stained handle, 85c. per doz. 
net. Garden trowel, 6-in. tinned steel 
blade, black enameled handle, riveted tang, 
75c. per doz. net. Florists’ trowel, heavy 
solid steel, 6-in. blade, half polished, riveted 
shank, hardwood handle, $1.15 per doz. net. 
Garden trowel, one-piece heavy cold-roll 
steel, 11% in. over all, blue finished, $2.15 
per doz. net. English pattern garden trowel, 
6-in. forged steel blade, polished and en- 
ameled, length over all 13% in., $2.25 per 
doz. net. Garden trowel, 6 in., solid socket, 
forged steel, full polished, grip handle, $6.75 
per doz. net. ’ 

Turf Edgers.—It is, of course, early 
to say much about turf edgers, but it 
is the consensus of opinion that there 


will be a good demand in proper season. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New ¥ork: 
Turf edger, cast steel blade, bronzed 
finish shank, 4%4-ft: handle, socket style, 
$10.25 per doz. net. Same, shank style, 
$9.20 per doz. net. : 
Window Glass.—Buyers are calling 
for small orders, generaly speaking, 
but when the spring season develops 
with its increased building program, 
there is every reason to believe that 
buying in the glass market will be 
heavy. e 
Prices to retailers. f.o.b. New York: | 
A single, 84 to 87 per cent; B single win- 
dow glass, 85 to 88 per cent; A double, 85 
per cent; B double, 87 per cent. List of 
March 1, 1913. § i 
Wire Goods.—Poultry netting is re- 
ceiving much attention in the local mar- 
ket. Dealers are sending in orders and 
asking for prompt delivery. Both whole- 
salers and retailers indicate confidence 
that there will be a good spring busi- 
ness in wire goods. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Poultry netting, galvanized after weav- 
ing, factory shipment, 50, 5 per cent; from 
New York stock, 45 to §0 per cent. Poultry 
netting, galvanized before weaving, factory 
shipment, 50-10-5 per cent. ‘i 
uare mesh wire cloth, 2 x 2, New York 
stock, $4.75 to $5 per 100 sq. ft. ‘ 
Wireless Equipment.—The growing 
interest for wireless equipment has been 
greatly stimulated by the success of 
the large broadcasting stations. Many 
dealers in this district have been put- 
ting in small stocks of sets and parts. 
They found it fast moving merchan- 
dise. There is somewhat of a scarcity 
of radio equipment, particularly audion 
bulbs which are in some places unob- 
tainable. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGB, 
1505 Otis Building, 
Chicago, Feb. 27, 1922. 


ROSS sales of hardware by joeb- 
(; bers continue to show weekly in- 

creases. The movement of 
spring merchandise is now greater than 
at any time this year. Small orders 
continue, but there is such a remark- 
ably large increase in the number of 
these orders that total shipments reach 
a very satisfactory figure. 

It is evident that the retailer is ac- 
cepting the several assurances made 
by different manufacturers that further 
price changes are not in immediate 
sight and is ordering spring lines 
freely. While the usual February 
quietness prevails in retailing, dealers 
seem to be more optimistic than they 
were at the beginning of the year. 

The general business situation is 
partly indicated by the fact that the 
number of idle freight cars totaled 
467,997 on Feb. 8, compared with 489,- 
842 on Jan. 31, or a reduction of 21,845 
idle cars. Officials of railroads operat- 
ing east of St. Louis and Chicago, re- 
port the movement of corn and grain 
products considerably increased in ton- 
nage, as compared with a year ago. 
Buying by railroads of small material 
is better than during this period last 
year, while the amount of rolling stock 
already purchased is very materially 
greater. 

Building permits in Chicago for last 
week were 169, covering an estimated 
cost of $2,076,800, while the. corres- 
ponding week last year, the permits 
totaled 102 with a valuation of $1,207,- 
000. 


Automobile Accessories.—Prices con- 
tinue steady. Sales are of a restricted 
volume. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Reliable jacks, No. 46, $2.65 each, 
lots of 10, $2.25 each; No. 1 standard jacks, 
$2.75 each, $32 per doz.; Twin-cylinder foot 
pumps, heavy duty, $1. 35 ann, $15 doz. 
Simplex jacks, No. 56, $1.7 each, doz. 
lots, each $1.60. Stewart ane horns, $4. 
Weed chains, 30 x 3%, 25 per cent discount 
Single pair lots; 33% per cent discount 
single lots; Rid-O-Skid chains, 25 to 33% 
per cent off. Inner tubes, red, 
$1.90 each; gray tubes, 30 x 3%, 
Lyon bumpers, No. 105, $10.75; 
$8.25. Bethlehem spark plugs, special Ford 
type, lots of 100, 36c. each; mica type 
Bethlehem spark plugs, 80c.. each; ‘178c. 
lots of 99; 74c. lots of 100 to 499; standard 
porcelain Bethlehem plugs, 58c. each, 56c. 
lots of 99, 55c. lots of 100 to 499; Hercules 
Giant plugs, 60c. all sizes; Hercules Junior 
plugs, 35c. all sizes; Splitdorf plugs, less 
than 100, 67c. each; 100 lots, 63c. each; 
1000 lots, 48c. each; Champion X plugs, 50c. 
each; 100 lots, 48c. each: Champion O plugs, 
58e. each; 100 lots, 56c. each; 1000 lots, 54c. 
each; Champion heavy duty plugs, Dodge 
type, 58c. each; lots of 100, 56c. each; lots 
of 1000, 54c, each. 


Axes.—Some reduced prices may be 
had for volume buying. The season is 
about closed. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago First quality single bitted unhan- 
dled axes, 3 to 4 Ib.. $14.50 base, good 
quality black unhandled axes, same weight, 
$13.50 base: simgle bitted handled axes, 
$16.50 to $22 per doz. 


Alarm Clocks.—The demand is al- 
most normal and price changes seem 
unlikely. 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 


Chicago: American, $11.76 doz. lots, case 
lots, $11.04 doz.; Blue Bird, $13.20 doz. lots; 
case lots, $12.84; Bunkie, $21.48 doz. lots; 
case lots, $20.16; Lookout, $13.20 doz. lots; 
case lots, $12.84 doz.: Sleepmeter, $15.12 
doz. lots; case lots, $14.64 doz. 


Bicycles and Tires.—Indications are 
favorable for an active season, but no 
important price changes are in view, it 
is said. 

Builders’ Hardware—The demand 
continues active, particularly in the city 
of Chicago and the immediately ad- 
jacent territory. There is little de- 
mand for barn hardware, but residen- 
tial builders’ hardware is very brisk in 
sales total. Builders’ hardware fac- 
tories are operating from 60 to 90 per 
cent of capacity, and most of this pro- 
duction is in immediate demand. One 
manufacturer believes that by April 1 
capacity operations will be justified. 

Cotton Gloves.—The season is prac- 
tically over on this item. 


Copper Rivets and Burrs. — No 
change in the situation. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
Chicago: Copper rivets and burrs, 
cent discount. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Full cases of 10 doz., six oz. knit 
wrist gloves, $1.15 doz.; 8-oz. knit wrist 
gloves, $1.35 doz.; 10-oz. knit wrist gloves, 
$1.60 doz. 

Chains. — Manufacturers say that 
lower costs are impossible in the im- 
mediate future. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: %-in. proof coil chains, $8 per 100 
lb.; weldless coil chain, 50-10 per cent off 
list; No. 00, 4% electric welded cow ties, 
$2.65 per doz. 

Cutlery.—Imported cutlery is in evi- 
dence throughout the retailers’ stores, 
particularly department stores. Stocks 
of cutlery generally speaking are rather 
low, and some jobbers report a very 
good demand for American made goods. 
The fact that the Fordney tariff may 
strengthen prices has prompted many 
to cover their cutlery requirements be- 
fore that law can become operative. 


Cooking Utensils—The volume of 
business has been and remains larger 
than the usual sales total for this sea- 
son. 

Eaves, Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 
Increased activity in this item is an- 
ticipated during the coming few weeks. 


We quote Li bevag jobbers’ stocks. f.o.b. 
Chicago: 29 gag 5 in. lap joint eaves 
trough, $4.30 per S00 ft.; 29 gage, 3 in. cor- 
rugated conductor pipe, $4.50 per 100 ft.; 
corrugated 3 in. conductor elbows, $1.55 
doz. 


Files.—The demand is estimated to 
be 10 or 15 per cent better than it was 
in early January. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: American files, 70 per cent off list; 
Nicholson files, 50-10-10 per cent off list: 
Disston files, 50-10-10 per cent off list; 
Black Diamond files, 50-10 per cent off list. 


Flint Paper and Cloth—Prices are 
still considered to be above normal val- 
uation and the demand remains rather 
inactive. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: First quality flint paper, No. 0, 
$4.25 per ream; first quality emery cloth, 
No. 0, $25.50 per ream. 


Galvanized Ware.—lIncreased sales 


f.o.b. 
50 per 
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of pails and tubs are noted. There 
are no developments in the price situa- 
tion. 

Glass and Putty.—Increased move- 
ment in this field is expected. 


e quote from jobbers’ stocks, 


f.o.b. 
Single strength A, and single 
strength B, up to 25-in. bracket, 86 per 
cent off. Single ng a A, and single 
strength B, over 25-in. bracket, 85 per cent 
off. uble strength A, all brackets, 85 
per cent off. uble strength B, all 
brackets, 87 per cent off. Putty in 100-Ib. 


w 
Chicago: 


kits, $3.65; oqemmerciel putty, *: 60; 
glaziers’ points, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, one doz. 
packages, 65c 


Hatchets.—The trade seems to have 
accepted the assurance of manufactur- 
ers that prices are as low as they will 
be for several months and buying has 
been more general. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: ize 2, extra quality prose 
hatehets, $16 doz.; Compete grade, $ 


doz.; warranted shingling hatchets, 3 
Pope Competitive forged shingling hatchets, 
$8 doz. 


Hammers.—Manufacturers and job- 
bers both indicate that sales are con- 
siderably better than they were in 
early January. Prices are being main- 
tained. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
Chicago: No. 11% first quality nail ham- 
mers, $12 per doz.; Competitive forged naii 
hammers, $6 to $9 per doz.; cast steel ham- 
mers, $4 per doz. ns 

Hickory Handles.—The demand con- 
tinues to be more pronounced than sup- 
ply, and naturally prices are firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: No. 1 hickory axe handles, $3 
doz.; No. 2, $2 doz.; finest selection second 
growth white hickory, $6 doz.; special white 
growth second hickory, $4.50 doz.; No. 1 
hatchet and hammer handles, 80c. doz.; 
second growth hickory hatchet and ham- 
mer handles, $1.20 doz. 

Hose.—Shipments are now being 
made on orders placed during the last 
few weeks. Buying is general but it 
only covers the probable sales for the 
first few weeks of the season. Prices 
are unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: %-in. molded reel hose, good 
quality, 13%c.; %- in. 3-ply good ‘quality 
duck hose, 13%4¢.: %-in. 4-ply good quality 
re hose, 16c.; %- in. 5- vy "multiple hose, 

ce. 


Incubators.—This is the height of 
the season and sales are extremely ac- 
tive. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
—Chicago: Queen line incubators, 
cent; Brooders Stones, 30 per cent. 
ufacturers look for a large demand. 


Lawn Mowers.—Some foreign-made 
lawn mowers are being sold at prices 
which are under the prevailing quota- 
tions on domestic manufactured goods. 
It seems agreed, however, that the 
foreign product is far below the stand- 
ard of American manufacturers and 
this sort of competition is not likely 
to make any sharp inroads on estab- 
lished. business. 


Lanterns. — Orders are extremely 
small, but quite general throughout the 
retail trade. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Monarch tin lanterns, hot blast, 
$8.25 per doz.; No. 2 Dietz cold blast lan- 
terns, $13 per doz.; with large founts, $14.25 
per doz.; best tubular lanterns, $8.25 per 
doz.; Competition lanterns, No. 0 tubular, 
$6.65 per doz, 


stocks, f.o.b. 


f.o.b. 
35 per 
Man- 
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Nuts and Bolts.—Jobbers report an 
increasing demand. Prices are un- 
changed. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Large carriage boits, 60-5 per 
cent off list; small car e bolts, 65-5 per 
cent off list; large sized machine bolts, 65-5 
per cent off list; small sized machine bolts, 
70 per cent off list; all stove bolts, 80 per 
cent off list; all lag screws, 65-5 per cent 
off list. 

Nails.—The item is more active than 
it was a few weeks ago. Indications 
are for a brisk movement of goods 
throughout the year. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Common wire nails, $3.15 per keg 


base. 
Roller Skates—Lively business at 
unchanged prices is reported. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Boys’ ball bearing roller skates, 
$1.55 per pair; girls’ style, $1.65 per pair. 


Rope.—Highest quality rope is mov- 
ing in large volume and prices are 
without change. 


We quote from. jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Highest quality manila rope, 
standard brands, 17%c. to 18%c. per Ib.; 
No. 2 manila rope, 16c. to 16%c. per Ib. 
base; so-called hardware grade manila 
rope, 12%c. lb.; No. 1 sisal rope, highest 
quality standard brands, 14%c. to 15%c. 
per lb. base, No. 2 sisal rope, standard 
rands, 13c, to 14c. per Ib. base. 


Scales, Family.—Prices are con- 
sidered attractive and goods are moving 
freely. 

Screen Doors.—Retailers are show- 
ing interest in this item. Stocks are 
practically exhausted and a good year 
is in sight. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Three panel %-in 2-ft. 6-in. x 


6-ft. 6-in. plain doors, $18.40 per doz.; four 
panel; %-in, 2-ft. 6-in. x 6-ft.. 6-in. plain 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
410 Unity Building, 
Boston, Feb. 25. 


\X7HILE the members of the New 

England Hardware Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation this week have held their atten- 
tion on the annual convention, the 
wholesale market has undergone re- 
markably few changes worthy of spe- 
cial notice. Among the jobbing firms 
this continued lack of important revi- 
sion in prices is generally looked upon 
with much favor. It is taken to mean 
that manufacturers are beginning to se- 
cure sufficient business to make further 
price adjustments unnecessary. What- 
ever the primary cause, the freedom of 
the market from price disturbance is 
helpful, not only in the wholesale, but 
the retail trade as well. 

Business condition reports made by 
wholesale firms are somewhat conflict- 
ing this week. The shelf hardware job- 
bers continue to report bookings as 
running ahead of those for the cor- 
responding period last year. At the 
same time they say that at least some 
members of the retail trade are begin- 
ning to report a slowing up in public 
buying. For that reason there is some 
misgiving as to the future, but no real 
uneasiness. That there is no uneasi- 
ness is shown by the aggregate busi- 
ness jobbers are placing with the man- 
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doors, $20.00 per doz.; five panel, 1%-in. 
2-ft. 6-in. x 6-ft. 6-in. plain doors, $21.65 
per doz.; tour panel, 1%-in. 2-ft. 6-in. x 
6-ft. 6-in. fancy doors, $29.70 per doz. 


Steel Goods.—The assurance of man- 
ufacturers that prices will not be 
lower, have encouraged buying. 


Stove Pipe—The season is about 
over and the demand is very small. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: 6-in., gage, $875; 30 gage 
$9.60; 28 gage, $11.85; 26 gage, $14.30; 6-in. 
elbows, 30 gage, $1.15; 28 gage, $1.30; 26 
gage, $1.55 per doz. 


Solder and Babbitt Metal.—Large 
buyers can obtain concessions for 
large orders. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Warranted 50-50 solder, $22 per 
100 Ib.; medium 40-55 solder, $21 per 100 
lb.; tinners 40-60 solder, $20 per 100 Ib.; 
high speed babbitt metal, $18 per 100 Ib.; 
standard No. 4 babbitt metal, $7 per 100 Ib. 


Sledges and Mauls.—Sales are slowly 
increasing in volume, 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Striking and B. S. sledges, 5 to 16 
lb., $8 per 100 lb.; wood chopping mauls, 5 
to 8 lb., $12 per 100 Ib.; common fluted 
wedges, 3 to 6 Ib., $7 per 100 Ib. 


Sash Weights.—Sales are still in- 
creasing as the season opens and prices 
are considered favorable. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Sash weights per ton, $36. 


Steel Sheets.—Prices are unchanged, 
while sales continue to be small. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: 28 gage galvanized sheets, $5.15 
of Nag Ib.; 28 gage black sheets, $4.15 per 


Sash Cord.—Prices so far are un- 
changed but cotton is stronger and the 
demand is fair. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 


BOSTON 


ufacturers, especially those in this sec- 
tion of the country. 

Some of the mill supply houses re- 
port bookings as holding up remark- 
ably well. Others are frank to state 
business has fallen off noticeably during 
the past ten days. Probable causes for 
the slump in bookings are varied, but 
nobody appears to have any definite 
reason. The heavy hardware jobbers, 
in a majority of cases, note a slowing 


up in the demand for things they sell. 


Were it not for the fact that some of 
the shelf hardware jobbers are doing 
so well the market unquestionably 
would have a quiet appearance. 

The manner in which retail dealers 
bought merchandise at the exhibition 
in connection with the annual conven- 
aion, and the way they talk show con- 
clusively that retails stocks, generally 
speaking, are small in this territory. 
The retail dealers in quite a few in- 
stances admit that business has slowed 
up, but largely because of local condi- 
tions. In practically all of the New 
England States there are a considerable 
number of textile mills at which labor 
trouble exists. The fact that a large 
number of people are, because of such 
troubles, out of employment undoubt- 
edly is a factor. One retail dealer, lo- 
cated in a large New England city, 
gives some plausible reasons why his 
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Chicago: No. 7 sash cord, standard brands, 
$8.45 doz. hanks; No. 8 sash cord, standard 
brands, $9.75 doz. hanks. 


Screws.—No further reductions in 
this line have been reported. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Flat head bright screws, 95-12% 
per cent off list; round head blued, 85 per 
cent off list; flat head brass, 80-15 per cent 
off list; round head brass, 80-5 per cent off 
list; japanned, 80-5 per cent off list. 

Sporting Goods.—Baseball and golf 
goods are moving satisfactorily and 
everything points to an exceptionally 
good season. 

Wire Goods.—Demand is somewhat 
light but is gradually improving. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: No. 8 black annealed wire, $2.80 
per 100 Ib.; galvanized barb wire, $3.80 per 
100 lb.; 12 mesh black painted wire cloth, 
$1.90 per 100 sq. ft.; poultry netting, 56 per 
cent off; galvanized after weaving, 51 per 
eent off; catch weight spool galvanized 
cattle wire, $3.80 per 100 lb.; 80 rod spool 
galvanized hog wire, $3.31 per spool; No. 8 
galvanized plain wire, $3.40 per 100 lb. 

Wrenches. — Goods are moving 
freely. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Agricultural wrenches, 60-10 per 
eent; Coes wrenches, 60 per cent from 
factory list; engineers wrenches, 40 per 
cent. 

Wringers.—Lower prices have stimu- 
lated sales. Prevailing quotations are 
50 per cent off list. 


Washing Machines.—With the ap- 
proach of spring, dealers are looking 
for an increased demand for washing 
machines and manufacturers note an 
increase in sales. Retailers will soon 
begin their spring advertising cam- 
paigns on this item. Prices are un- 
changed. 


businéss is slowing up. Wages of em- 
ployees have been reduced in more 
cases than not; rents have not come 
down; clothing and shoes are cheaper 
than they were, but still beyond the 
pocketbook of a great many people; 
coal rem#ins high; the electric lighting 
and gas bills are not much smaller; 
food has dropped, to be sure, but the 
prices of fresh beef and pork products 
are advancing sharply once more. 
Prices on hardware have been reduced 
a great deal more than those on many 
other things, but with the cost of liv- 
ing starting on the rise once more, 
people naturally will spend less on 
hardware. 

All of this is good logic, and yet there 
are enough bright spots in the hard- 
ware market to lead one to believe, ac- 
cording to jobbers, that any letup in 
buying is temporary. It is pointed out 
that we have passed through many 
scares and hard positions during the 
past year or so, but fundamental fac- 
tors are such the road ahead is com- 
paratively smooth. 

Axes.— Leading manufacturers of 
axes announce a reduction of about $3 
per dozen on their product. Inasmuch 
as this market for some time has been 
out of line with other Eastern markets, 
the jobbers ‘have not in all instances ad- 
justed their prices. Most of the retail 
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dealers, it is figured by jobbers, have 
covered on their requirements for the 
remainder of the winter. Local prices 
are now nearer manufacturers’ prices 
than they have been in months. In ad- 
dition, jobbers claim it is still possible 
to obtain axes at attractive prices, and 
there the matter appears to rest. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 
Single bit axes, standard, $15 per dozen 
base: double bit axes, $19 per dozen base, 
without handles. 

Barbed Wire—Although New Eng- 
land is not a large market for barbed 
wire, some flattering orders are being 
booked by jobbers for later delivery. 
During the war it was impossible to 
secure barbed wire in this market. 
After the war, when the mills were free 
to attend to the wants of their domestic 
customers, the demand seemed to dry 
up, presumably because retail hardware 
dealers anticipated a reduction in 
prices. For that reason very little 
barbed wire is being carried in the av- 
erage retail stock, which leads to the 
belief among jobbers that the turnover 
this season will be larger than in pre- 
war years. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 
Galvanized barbed wire, 80-rod reels, $4.19 
per reel; 2-ply twisted, 80-rod reels, $3.77; 
galvanized barbed wire, catch weight reels, 
$4.75 per cwt.; 2-ply twisted, catch weight 
reels, $4.75. 

Staples, galvanized fence staples, 
per 100 Ib. 

Barrows.—Forward orders for gar- 
den barrows are noted in the wholesale 
market, but the retail trade, it is gen- 
erally admitted, has been backward in 
placing business. Local wholesale 
stocks are below normal, but not for 
that reason. 


$4.75 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 
Garden barrows, standard makes, good 
quality, No. 3, $7.50 each; No. 5, $7.85 each; 
No. 4, $6.50 from the store or $5.75 from the 
factory. 

Brass.—There has been a drop of 2 
cent per pound in sheet brass, brass 
wire, brass rods and brass tubing, all 
through the list. The drop came some- 
what as a surprise to the jobbing trade 
inasmuch as it had been led to believe 
the market in all probability would ad- 
vance. Representatives of some of the 
brass manufacturers are frank to aamit 
that business is slow and that the re- 
duction was made in the hope of reviv- 
ing trade. 


Chain.—Because of the bad going 
there has been a good, steady demand 
for truck and automobile chains. The 
demand for heavier chain appears to be 
better in spots, but business is far from 
active. Local stocks are not large, but 
sufficiently so to take care of custom- 
ers’ requirements. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 
Proof coil self-colored chain, in cask lots, 
fs-in., $12.80 per 100 Ib.; %-in., $11.55; 
fr-in., $10; %-in., $8.45; Je-in., $8.10; %-in., 
$7.80; e-in., $7.75; 56-in., $8.45. 

Tencing.—The demand for fencing of 
all kinds has run so heavy this year 
that back order lists have again ap- 
peared in jobbing establishments. 


Fresh stock arriving is immediately ap- 
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plied to back orders, but jobbers feel it 
will be some time before they get 
caught up with business on their books. 


Fire Extinguishers——The movement 
of fire extinguishers of all kinds out of 
stocks has been unusually good of late. 
Much of the buying has been by cotton 
mills, where labor troubles exist. Evi- 
dently the mill owners consider it good 
business to play safe on fires that may 
bet set. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 
Pyrene fire extinguishers, $8 each in lots 
of six or more, $7.50 each. La France, 
size 1, $7.50 each; size 2, $9; size 3, $10.50. 

Garden Shears.—Some very good or- 
ders are being turned in for all kinds 
of garden and sheep shears by those 
salesmen traveling in Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont and western Mas- 
sachusetts. The retail trade presuma- 
bly was short of stock. Local prices 
are reported as steady and unchanged. 
Stocks here are comfortable, yet far 
from large. 

Iron and Steel.—For the first time in 
several weeks heavy hardware jobbers 
say business, instead of showing an in- 
crease, has fallen off. There is just 
enough doing in sheets and structural 
steel to give the market a somewhat 
‘busier appearance than exists. Prices 
are reported as being steady and un- 
changed. Local stocks are in very good 
condition and prompt deliveries are 
made on all business placed with job- 
bers. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 

Iron.—Refined, $2.55% per 100 Ib. base; 
best refined iron, $4.25; Wayne iron, $5.50. 
Norway iron, $5.50. 

Steel.—Soft steel bars, $2.5514 per 100 Ib. 
base; flats, $3.05%; concrete bars, plain, 
stock lengths, $2.55%4; angles, channel and 
beams, $2.55%4; tire steel, $3.85 to $4.25; 
open-hearth spring steel, $4.40; steel bands, 
$3.15% to $3.53; steel hoops, $3.31%; cold 
rolled steel, $3.40 to $3.55; toe calk steel, 
$5. 

Padlocks.—A much better demand for 
padlocks, latches, etc., is noted. It 
comes, as does that for fire extin- 
guishers, from mill towns, where a large 
percentage of the foreign element is on 
strike against a reduction in wages 
and longer working hours. 


Poultry Supplies.—Poultry supplies 
departments are probably one of the 
brightest spots in the average shelf 
hardware jobbing house establishment. 
On certain things jobbers are behind on 
deliveries so great has been the de- 
mand, and the manufacturers hold out 
but little encouragement regarding 
supplies. In fact, one of the largest 
makers of incubators has sold more 
merchandise than can be delivered this 
season. Naturally the possibility of a 
jobber getting anything more out of 
that particular manufacturer is not 
promising. The demand is not con- 
fined to incubators, however. All kinds 
and makes of poultry supplies are sell- 
ing briskly, more so, in fact, than they 
have before in some years. There is 
every indication that all previous sell- 
ing records will be smashed by manu- 
facturer, jobber and retailer. 
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We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 
Netting from works, galvanized, standard 
bales, 50 per cent discount; 25 or more 
bales, 50 and 5 per cent discount. 

Staples, poultry netting, 100 Ib. kegs, 
$5.35; 10 Ib. kegs, $6.35 per 100 Ib.; 1 Ib. 
papers, $7.35 per 100 Ib. 

incubators.—Buckeye line, No. 14, style 
B, $16.50 each list; No. 16, style E, $27.50: 
No. 17, style E, $36.75; No. 1 standard, 


$37.50 No. 2, $44.50; No.. 3, $57.75; No. 4, 
$68; No. 5, $107. 
Brooders.—Buckeye line, metal, No. 20, 


$11.75 each list; No. 21, $15.50; No. 22, $19; 
standard, No. 18, $21.50; No. 19, $26.50; No. 
25, $30; blue flame brooder, No. 9, $9.75; 
No. 10, $17.50; No. 11, $20; No. 12, $22.50. 

Discounts.—On incubators and brooders, 
30 per cent from store, f.o.b. Boston; 35 
per cent from factory. 

Sad Irons. Manufacturers of com- 
mon kinds of sad irons have reduced 
prices 50 cents per 100 lbs., and local 
jobbers’ lists have been revised accord- 
ingly. 

Sash Cord.—The movement of sash 
cord out of stock appears to be on the 
mend. Now that the raw cotton market 
has advanced materially those retail 
hardware dealers who take the time to 
study general conditions are laying in a 
stock of cord, believing, as they do, 
prices are more likely to go up than 
down. Nothing that the manufacturer; 
have to say suggests any reduction in 
price, that is certain. 





We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 
Sash cord.—Acme, braided, No. 6, 40c. per 
Ib.; No. 7, 38c.; No. 8, 9, 10 and 12, 37c. 
Cheaper grades, No. 7, 36c. per Ib.; No. 8, 
35c. Sampson spot, No. 7, 62c. per lb.; No. 
8 and larger, 61c. 

Shoe Findings.—Strange as it may 
appear on the surface, some of the re- 
tail dealers located in towns and cities 
where the percentage of unemployment 
is larger than it is elsewhere, are en- 
joying a good shoe finding business. 
The presumption is that the provider, 
being out of employment, is taking the 
opportunity to mend the children’s shoes. 
Whether the presumption is correct 
does not matter a great deal. The 
main fact is that retail dealers are hav- 
ing success with shoe findings, in some 
instances, at least. While the leather 
market shows little inclination to go up, 
it most certainly gives no indication of 
going lower. People who ought to know 
say the raw leather market has reached 
bottom. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 

Leather Taps.—Men’s extra light, 85c. to 
$1 per dozen; light, $1.05 to $1.25; Medium, 
$1.30 to $1.60; heavy, $1.85 to $2.50; extra 
heavy, $3.25. Women’s light, 70c. to 90c. 
per dozen; medium heavy, $1.10 to $1.25. 
Boys’ medium, $1.25 to $1.50 per doz.; 
heavy, $1.75 to $1.90. 

Leather Strips.—Oak, heavy, medium and 
light, No. 1, 45c. to 55c.; No. 2, 35c. to 40c. 

Rubber Heels.—Good quality, $1.25 to $2 
per doz. pair. 

Wrenches.—Although it could be a 
great deal better, more Stillson, mon- 
key, heavy construction and drop 
forged wrenches are moving out of 
stock than has been noted in some time. 
The improved business has permitted 
jobbers to make quite a reduction in 
stocks of wrenches, at least. 
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EVELOPMENTS in the steel trade 

are still of an encouraging nature, 
and the common belief is that when 
spring trade opens up, as it will in a 
few weeks, there will be more genuine 
activity among the steel mills and 
other finishing plants than has been 
seen in more than a year. In the past 
month there has been a noticeable in- 
crease in operations of the steel plants, 
and it is steadily growing. At present, 
the steel mills and other finishing plants 
of the Steel Corporation are operating 
to about 55 per cent of capacity, the 
highest rate reached in some months. 
The independent steel mills are also 
doing better, and are operating to 
about 45 per cent of normal capacity. 
All this means that more orders are 
being placed, and while these are still 
mostly for small lots to cover urgent 
needs, they have been numerous enough 
to bring about the increase in opera- 
tions noted above. 

The railroads are still buying track 
materials more freely than for a long 
time. This buying is mostly for cars, 
orders for which placed in the past week 
include 500 for the Great Northern, and 
two other roads are expected to close 
in a very short time for about 5500 
ears. The car shops are busier now 
than they have been in several years. 
There is also more buying of rails, or- 
ders in the past week amounting to 
about 20,000 tons. 

Orders for steel for large building 
projects are more active than for two 
years. In January, these being the 
latest figure available, orders placed 
with the structural mills amounted to 
over 72,000 tons, which is about 40 per 
cent of the capacity of the entire coun- 
try. The outlook is for an active year 
in building construction all over the 
country. When it is remembered that 
the average of operations among the 
stee: mills in July and August last year 
was only about 20 per cent, it can read- 
ily be seen that the steel trade is on a 
upward trend, and the outlook is de- 
cidedly encouraging. 

The volume of hardware business in 
February showed a falling off as com- 
pared with January, due to the shorter 
month and also to the fact that in Jan- 
uary there was quite active buying of 
goods that consumers waited to pur- 
chase until after the turn of the year. 

Price changes in hardware in the past 
week were almost negligible. Reports 
are that makers of axes will soon an- 
nounce a reduction of at least $2 per 
doz. on some grades. There has been 
a slight revision in prices on steel pipe, 
slightly lower prices being named on a 
few sizes. An encouraging feature is 
that the automobile manufacturers are 
getting busier and are placing more or- 
ders for materials. Orders for ice 
cream freezers and refrigerators are 
not heavy so far, but it is still early in 
the season. 
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Automobile Accessories. — The de- 
mand for general accessories continues 
light, with prices more or less shaded, 
but there is more buying in tires and 
tubes. With the return of good weather 
permitting more pleasure motoring, the 
demand for accessories will no doubt 
increase. Prices are only fairly steady. 

Jobbers quote from stocks, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, about as follows: Reliance jacks 
No. 1, $2.33; No. 2, $3.33, in lots of 12; A. 
C. Titan spark plugs, 65c. in lots up to 1, 
and 58c. in lots of from 16 to 100; Derf 
spark plugs, 96c. each for all sizes, in lots 
less than 50; Champion X, 50c. each for 
less than 100, and 48c. each for over 100; 
Champion regular, 58c. each for less than 
100, all sizes, and 56c. each for over 100. 

Aluminum Ware.—Local department 
and hardware stores are having special 
sales of aluminum ware on which low 
prices are named on the more popular 
pieces. It is expected that before long 
there will be a heavier tariff placed on 
German goods in order to more fully 
protect the American makers. 

Adzes.—Several makers of ship and 
house carpenter’s adzes have announced 
a reduction of about 10 per cent in 
prices, 

Axes.—The demand is light and only 
for small lots. It is reliably reported 
that a reduction in prices on axes of at 
least $2 per doz. will be announced in 
a short time by several leading makers. 


Jobbers quote from stocks, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, as follows: First grade single bitted 
axes, handled, $21 per doz.; unhandled, $17 
per doz.; double bitted axes, handled, $26.50 
per doz.; unhandled, $22.50 per doz.; second 
grade axes, single bitted, handled, $19 per 
doz.; unhandled, $16 per doz.; double bitted, 
| ete $24 per doz.; unhandled, $21 per 

oz. 


Bolts and Nuts.—The new demand 
for nuts and bolts does not show any 
improvement. Buyers are placing or- 
ders for small lots to meet early needs, 
which are not very heavy. There is 
still a feeling that prices may be lower, 
and neither jobbers or consumers are 
willing to buy ahead. There has been a 
slight reduction in prices of stove bolts. 
Discounts named by jobbers on fair 
sized lots of bolts and nuts are about 
as follows: 


Machine bolts, small, rolled threads, 70, 
10 and 10 per cent off list; machine bolts, 
small, cut threads, 70 and 10 per cent off 
list; machine bolts, larger and longer, 70 
and 10 per cent off list. Carriage bolts, % 
in. x 6 in., smaller and shorter rolled 
threads, 70 and 10 per cent off list; cut 
threads, 70 per cent off list; longer and 
larger sizes, 70 per cent off list; lag bolts, 
70, 10 and 5 per cent off list; plow bolts, 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads, 60 and 10 per cent 
off list; other style heads, 20 per cent ex- 
tra; machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % in. 
x 4 in., smaller and shorter, 65, 10 and 5 
per cent. off list; larger and longer sizes, 
65 and 10 per cent off list; hot pressed sq. 
or hex. blank nuts, $5.50 off list; hot 
pressed nuts, tapped, $5.25 off list; C.p.c. 
and t. sq. or hex. blank nuts, $5.25 off list; 
C.p.c. and t. sq. or hex. blank nuts, tapped, 
$5 off list; semi-finished hex. nuts., %4-in. 
to 9/16 in. inclusive, 80, 10 and 10 per cent 
off list; small sizes S. A. E., 80, 10, 10 and 
10 per cent off list; % in. to 1 in. inclusive, 
U. S. S. and S. A. E., 70, 10, 10 and 10 per 
cent off list; stove bolts in packages, 80, 
10 and 5 per cent off list; stove bolts in 
bulk, 80, 10 and 7% per cent off list; tire 
bolts, 65, 10 and 10 per cent off list; track 
bolts, carloads, 3c. to. 3.25c. base; track 
bolts, less than carloads, 4c. to 4.25c. 

Upset and hex, head cap screws, %-in. 





and under, 80 and 10 to 80, 10 and 10 per 
cent off list; 9/16-in. to %-in., 80 and 10 to 
80, 10 and 10 per cent off list. Upset set 
screws, %-in. and under, 80, 10 and 5 to 85 
per cent off list; 9/16-in. to %-in., 80, 10 
and 5 to 85 per cent off list. Milled square 
and hex. cap screws, all sizes, 75 and 10 to 
80 per cent off list. Milled set screws, all 
sizes, 70, 10 and 10 per cent off list. 

Builders’ Hardware.—Local demand 
for builders’ hardware is reported to 
be better than for some months. The 
campaign under way for some time to 
induce builders to use a better quality 
of hardware in new structures is bear- 
ing fruit, and sales of the better grades 
steadily increasing. The building out- 
look for this district is better than for 
three or four years, and sales of build- 
ers’ supplies this year are expected to 
be away ahead of last year. 

Dampers.—Leading makes of stove 
pipe dampers have been reduced about 
10 per cent. 

Local jobbers quote 6-in. at about $1.15 
to $1.25 per doz., and 8-in. at $2.50 to $2.75 
per doz. 

Galvanized Ware.—Demand is better 
than for some time. A reduction of 
about 10 per cent has been made in 
prices of galvanized water buckets and 
lawn sprinkling cans. 

Hot Plates.—Orders are now being 
placed for hot plates by the jobbers for 
spring delivery. Prices are somewhat 
lower than last year. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—Orders are 
more plentiful, but are still confined to 
small lots for urgent needs. So far 
jobbers and consumers are not inclined 
to anticipate their needs, but it is 
claimed by the makers that at 1.40 
cents for soft steel bars, that price is 
lower than pre-war prices, and does not 
allow the mills any profit. Makers of 
refined iron bars are holding them at 
about 2 cents at mill in large lots. 
Prices quoted by the mills in large lots, 
on which jobbers quote the usual ad- 
vances for small lots from store, are as 
follows: * 

Steel bars rolied from billets at 1.49c.; 
reinforcing bars, rolled from billets, 1.40c. 
to 1.50c. base; reinforcing bars, rolled from 
old rails, 1.35c. to 1.40c.; refined iron bars, 
2c. to 2.10c. in carloads, f.o.b. mill, Pitts- 
burgh. ‘ 

Lawn Mowers.—Dealers report that 
so far lawn mowers have not been mov- 
ing out very freely, but the season is 
still early. Prices are somewhat lower 
than last year. 

Jobbers are quoting the cheaper grades 
of competition lawn mowers as follows: 
12-in., $5; 14-in., $5.50; 16-in., $6. Prices 
on high wheel ball bearing lawn mowers are 
quoted as follows: 15-in., $9; 16-in., $9 and 
18-in., $9.50 each. 

Painters’ Supplies.—Local dealers re- 
port that the season in paints and sup- 
plies is very slow in opening up. A 
better demand is looked for later. 
Prices are slightly lower than last 
year. 

Jobbers quote white lead at $12.25 per 
100-lb.; red lead, $13.75 per 100-Ib.; linseed 
oil, $1 per gal.; turpentine, $1.04 per gal.; 
window glass, single strength, A, 85 per 


cent off list single strength, B, 85 per cent 
off list; double strength, A, 85 per cent off 
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list and double strength, B, 87 per cent off 
list. Plate glass in quantities less than 5 
sq. ft. is 83 per cent off list, more than 5 
sq. ft., 85 per cent off list. Ready mixed 
paints from $2.75 to $3.50 per gal., accord- 
a to quality. Varnish from $2. 50 to to $4. 50 

gal., according to quality. utty is 
Fold at about $6 per 100-Ib. 


Insecticides. — Demand for these 
goods is starting and prices are lower 
than last year. On some lines they are 
as much as 20 per cent lower. 


Poultry Netting—Demand for poul- 
try netting is opening up in good shape. 
Prices are about 15 per cent lower than 
last year, jobbers now quoting for gal- 
vanized before weaving 50 and 5 per 
cent off list and 50, 10 and 5 off for 
galvanized after weaving. Demand this 
year is expected to be heavy. 


Shovels.—As yet some jobbers have 
not advanced their prices to the trade 
on shovels, following the advance of $2 
per doz. made by the makers some time 
ago. This is due to the fact that they 
had good sized stocks on hand and have 
not yet paid the advance. Jobbers 
quote fourth grade polished shovels 
from stock at $11 to $12 per doz. 

Sheets.—Last week the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co., the leading 
maker of sheets, opened its books on 
contracts for delivery in second quarter 
at the prices now prevailing, which are 
2.25 cents for blue annealed, 3 cents for 
No. 28 gage box annealed black sheets, 
and 4 cents for No. 28 gage galvanized 
sheets. The independent sheet mills 
have also taken, or will take, the same 
action. Some contracts made some 


months ago at prices $5 per ton lower 
than the above are still running, the 
tonnage involved in these contracts not 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
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oss trade generally has been rather 
quiet for a time but during the past 
day or two a noticeable increase has 
been evident. The first two months of 
the year are running considerably ahead 
of the same period of 1921 and the in- 
dications are that the spring business 
this year will be much ahead of that of 
1921. The policy adopted by the deal- 
ers of buying only for immediate needs 
has left their stocks at a very low 
point and when what might be called 
the regular season for buying opens up 
it is expected that there will be quite 
a rush of orders. There are no spec- 
tacular features to the trade, and the 
general lines are moving along fairly 
well. 

Jobbers handling factory supplies re- 
port that business seems to be much 
improved. Although most of the manu- 
facturing plants are running on short 
time, particularly in the metal working 
field, extensive preparations are being 
made for putting on the market new 
lines of goods and as a result pattern 
makers’ supplies are in very good de- 
mand, 
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all having been shipped out. Orders 
are being placed right along at the 
prices named above, and which are said 
te be holding quite firm. 

Jobbers continue to quote sheets for de- 
livery from stock, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, as fol- 
lows: Blue annealed sheets, 2.75c. to 3c.; 
No. 28 gage Bessemer black sheets, 3.25c. 
to 3.50c., and No. 28 gage galvanized, 4.25c. 
to 4.50c. in smail lots from store. Prices 
quoted depend largely on the size of the 
order. 

Spikes.—The demand for railroad 
spikes is better than for a long time. 
In anticipation of active track laying 
this year railroads have been buying 
quite freely of spikes and track bolts. 
The New York Central Railroad is cred- 
ited with having lately placed a con- 
tract for 30,000 to 40,000 kegs, divided 
between the Lackawanna Steel Co. of 
Buffalo and the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Co. of this city. Prices on spikes in 
large lots are as follows: 

Railroad spikes, 9/16-in. and larger, $2.15 
to $2.20 base per 100-lb. in lots of 200 kegs 
of 200-lb. each or more; spikes, %-in., %-in. 
and 7/16-in., $2.25 to $2.80 base; 6/16-in., 
$2.25 to $2.30 base. Boat and barge spikes, 
$2.25 to $2.30 base per 100-Ib. in carload 
lots of 200 kegs or more, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
Track bolts, 3c, to 3.25c. base per 100 Ib. 
Tie plates, $2 per 100-Ib. Angle bars, $2.40 
per 100-Ib. 

Steel Pipe—The consuming demand 
for both iron and steel pipe is quite 
active, and some large inquiries are in 
the market for line pipe from the oil 
and gas interests. The Hope En- 
gineering & Supply Co., Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio, is in the market for ninety-eight 
miles of 12-in. pipe for a gas line which 
the company intends to lay. Prices are 
reported as holding firm, except on line 
pipe, which are slightly shaded, the 
mills being in need of orders for large 
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Very few changes were reported dur- 
ing the past week and the trade gen- 
erally is becoming convinced that prices 
have been pretty well liquidated. Some 
minor changes will no doubt be made 
from time to time, but as a whole the 
trade feels that drastic reductions are 
a thing of the past. The only price 
change of consequence was that in nails 
and plain wire, the former being cut to 
$2.75 per keg and the latter to $2.60 
per 100 Ib. 


Automobile Accessories.—During the 
past week sales have improved greatly 
and the month of February will show a 
healthy increase over last year. Tires 
in particular are moving well and the 
general line is showing much better. 
Prices are stable, and while a few minor 
changes are being made, these are more 
of the nature of readjustments and are 
not to be taken to indicate that prices 
ruling are either too high or too low. 


Bicycles.—In common with the rest 
of the country there seems to be a re- 
vival in the demand for bicycles and 
dealers and sporting goods houses re- 
port sales as encouraging. 


Builders’ Hardware.—This line con- 
tinues to move very well. A speaker at 





pipe. Jobbers quote from stock to the 
trade about as follows for small lots: 
Black, %-in., $2.71; %-in., $2.60; %-in. 
$2.60; %g-in., $3.22; %-in., $3.84., 1-in., $5.30: 
1%-in., $7.16; 1%-in. $8.57; 3-in., '$i1'52! 
2%-in., ys. 3s Galvanised, %-in., $4.33: 
Y%-in., $4. %-i $5.38; 1-in., $7.56: 
1\%-in., Stoae: 1%- as $12.23; 2-in., $16.45" 


Above ‘prices per 100 ft., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Wire Products—Mills making wire 
and wire nails report they are having 
heavy inquiries from the jobbers for 
wire and wire nails, and whose stocks 
are said to be very low, but the actual 
orders being placed are only fairly 
large. There is some uncertainty as to 
whether present mill prices will hold, 
There are persistent reports that a re- 
duction in prices is to be made by the 
mills in the near future, but this is not 
confirmed by the mills—in fact, one or 
two mills have denied that they intend 
to lower their prices. Wire nails in 
large lots have sold at $2.40 base, per 
keg, and plain wire at $2.15 per 100 lb., 
but these prices are made only to the 
very largest buyers. The export de- 
mand for wire nails continues quite 
active. 

Jobbers quote from stocks, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, as follows: Wire nails, $2.75 base 
per keg; galvanized, 1-in. and longer, in- 
cluding large head barbed roofing nails, 
taking an advance over this price of $1.25, 
and shorter than 1-in., $1.75; bright Bes- 
semer and basic wire, $2.50 per 100-lb.; 
annealed fence wire, Nos. 6 to 9, $2.50; gal- 
vanized wire, $3; galvanized barbed wire, 
$3.25; galvanized fence staples, $2.25; 
painted — wire, $2.75; polished fence 
staples, cement coated nails, per 
count iat és to $2.35; these prices being 
subject to the usual advance for the 
smaller trade, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight 
added to point of delivery, terms 60 days, 
net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days. 
Discounts on woven-wire fencing are 68 to 
70% per cent off list for cafload lots, 67 to 
69% per cent for 1000-rod lots, and 66 to 


681% per cent for small lots, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, 


the hardware convention at Columbus 
declared that 40,000 homes would be 
built in this state during the first six 
months of this year. The Cincinnati 
district is apparently contributing its 
share, if one is to judge by the opinions 
of local dealers who say that the pres- 
ent year is the best in builders’ hard- 
ware they have had for a decade. 
There have been no recent price changes 
and none are anticipated. 

Bolts and Nuts.—The demand for 
bolts and nuts is slowly increasing and 
while it is true that the supply exceeds 
the demand, prices are holding fairly 
firm. No changes have been made in 
jobbers’ quotations during the past 
week. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ stocks: 
Machine bolts, small sizes, 70 and 56 off; 
large sizes, 60, 10 and 5 off. Carriage bolts, 
small sizes, 60, 10 and 5 off; large sizes, 
60 off. Stove bolts, 80 and 10 off. Semi- 
finished nuts, 9/16 ‘in. and smaller, 80, 10 
and 10 off; larger sizes, 75, 10 and 10 off. 

Cutlery.—A fair demand for cutlery 
is reported and jobbers and dealers’ 
sales are slightly improved. No price 
changes are reported. 


Drills. — Continued improvement is 
noticed in the demand for drills with 
prices ruling the same as last reported. 
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We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ stocks: 
Carbon drills, 60 and 5 off; high speed 
drills. 35 and 5 o 


Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 
While business has been quiet for sev- 
eral weeks, during the past few days 
the demand for eaves trough and con- 
ductor pipe has shown a very decided 
improvement. Fine weather and the 
consequent resumption of outdoor 
work has contributed much to this de- 
mand and while sheet metal workers 
are not inclined to stock up, their cur- 
rent requirements make up a very sub- 
stantial number of orders. No price 
changes have been made. 


We quote from Cincinnati peers stocks: 
28-ga., 5-in., eaves trough, Si 00 ft.; 
28-ga., 8-in., corrugated conductor pipe, 
$4 per 100 ft.; 3-in. corrugated conductor 
elbows, $1.51 per doz. 


Farming Tool Handles.—There is still 
a fair demand for farming tool han- 
dies and the prospects for the spring 
business are improving steadily. No 
price changes have been made since the 
one mentioned in the last report. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ stocks: 
Straight hay forks, 5% ft., $3.10 per doz.; 
6 ft., $4 per doz,; 7 ft. 6 per doz.; bent 
hay forks, 5% t., $3.65 per doz.; 6 ft. 
$4. 65 per doz. ; me manure forks, $2. 65 per 
doz.; same with straps, $4.65 per doz.;: D 
shovel handles, $4.45 per doz.; D spade 
handles, $4.25 per doz.; cotton hoe — 
$2.15 per doz.; rake handles, $2 per doz. 


Galvanized Ware. — A little heavier 
demand for galvanized ware, particu- 
larly pails, is reported at unchanged 
prices. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ stocks: 
Galvanized pail 8s, 10-qt., $2 per doz. ; ; 12-qt., 
$2.25 per doz. ; 14-at., $2. 50 per doz. ; 16-qt., 
$3.25 per doz. ; , Balvanized tubs, No. 0, 4.75 
per doz.; No. 1, $5.75 per doz.; No, 2, $6.50 
per doz.: No. 3, $7.60 per doz. 


Garden Tools.—Some interest is be- 
ing shown in garden tools for spring 
delivery but the bulk of the business 
still remains to be placed. 

Hose.—Garden hose is beginning to 
be inquired for and the prospects for a 
good season are encouraging. It is not 
expected that any price changes will be 
made and jobbers are still quoting the 
prices in effect since last November. 

Lawn Mowers.—While it may be a 
little early to speak of lawn mowers, 
some interest is being shown in this 
item and it is expected that last year’s 
business, which was very heavy, will 
be duplicated this year. Lawn mower 
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ETAIL hardware sales are hold- 

ing up well and are showing a 
steady improvement with the approach 
of the spring season. 

Jobbers report that sales to dealers 
are still mostly made up of small orders, 
and that dealers apparently still feel 
it necessary to keep stocks as low as 
possible. 

The Erie Mop Wringer Co., Erie, 
Pa., has reduced prices $25.00 per gross 
on the No, 18 wringer. 
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factories in this district are working 
full time in order to take care of the 
orders they are receiving and it is re- 
ported that one of them is turning out 
as many as 1100 a day. No recent 
price changes have been made and it is 
a fact that none are anticipated. 


Linseed Oil.—Jobbers handling lin- 
seed oil report their sales as constantly 
increasing. Prices are moving up stead- 
ily and to-day’s quotation of 90 cents 
per gal. in carload lots is not expected 
to hold. Jobbers are confident that the 
market will shortly go over $1 per gal., 
as it is expected that there will be a 
shortage during the coming months. 

Nails. — Local jobbers have reduced 
their price from $2.95 per keg to $2.75 
per keg. The nail market to-day seems 
to be a mysterious proposition as there 
is apparently no justification, when one 
considers mill prices, for such a low 
price. The lowest quotation by mills 
is apparently $2.40 per keg, but reports 
are current that this price is being 
shaded considerably. The demand for 
nails is fairly good and it is expected 
this year will be one of the best in 
this line for many years. 

Mixed Paints.—Paint jobbers report 
the month of February as nothing short 
of wonderful, judging by the orders 
booked. The year is expected to be the 
biggest in the history of the trade. 
Prices, in the opinion of jobbers, are 
pretty well set until July 1, at the 
earliest, and it is doubtful if a reduc- 
tion can be expected even at that time. 
Local prices are very firm. Jobbers 
quoting ready mixed house paints, $2.60 
per gal. 

Rivets.—There is still a fair demand 
for rivets at unchanged prices. Job- 
bers still quoting all sizes at 70 off. 

Roller Skates.—The coming of spring 
has created a somewhat increased de- 
mand for roller skates and jobbers and 
dealers report their sales as very fair. 

Roofing Paper.—The demand is pick- 
ing up somewhat and jobbers report re- 
ceipt of some fair-sized orders. It is 
expected that new prices will shortly 
be issued showing an advance, but as 
yet local jobbers have not made any 
changes, 


TWIN CITIES 


E. C. Sterns & Co. has reduced prices 
on saw vises approximately 20 per 
cent, 

Manufacturers exhibiting at the re- 
cent hardware convention report that 
only a fair volume of orders were 
booked, and that dealers were appar- 
ently waiting for actual demand to de- 
velop before placing orders. 

The credit situation is showing a 
slight improvement, and it is becoming 
easier for dealers to obtain loans. 

Builders’ Hardware. — The actual 
sales of builders’ hardware are only 
fair, but indications are that an un- 
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Sash Cord and Sash Weights.—The 
demand is very good at unchanged 
prices. 


We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati: Silver Lake 
sash cord, No. 8, 57c. per lb.; Franklin 
sash cord, No. 8, 36c. per lb.; cast iron sash 
weights, $1.85 per 100 Ib. 


Steel Sheets—The demand for steel 
sheets is picking up somewhat and 
prices are firmer than was the case 
several weeks ago. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ stocks. 
No. 28 ga. black sheets, 4.25c. per lb.; No. 
28 ga. gal. sheets, 5.25c. per lb 


Screws.—Further reductions have 
been made by some manufacturers of 
screws and local jobbers have changed 
their prices accordingly. It is said that 
there is a lot of “wildcat stuff” on the 
market at some very low prices, but lo- 
cal jobbers are not showing much in- 
terest in these stocks, preferring to buy 
through their regular sources. Some 
price changes have been made partic- 
ularly on machine screws, which are 
considerably lower. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ stocks: 
Maehine screws, all sizes, 85, 20 and 5 off 
cap screws, 75 off; set screws, 80 off; coach 
screws, 65 off: wood screws, 85 and 15 off. 


Turpentine.—The market on turpen- 
tine is steadily advancing, the price to- 
day being at least 15 cents a gallon 
higher than was the case two weeks 
ago. Jobbers in touch with the situa- 
tion predict that the market will go still 
higher. Turpentine in 5 gal. cans is be- 
ing quoted to-day at $1 per gal. 

Wheelbarrows.—A brisk demand has 
set in for wheelbarrows and local job- 
bers are placing orders with manufac- 
turers to take care of a heavy season’s 
business. Prices have not changed since 
the reductions made last fall, and steel 
pan tray barrows are quoted to-day at 
$5.75 each, with contractors’ barrows at 
$6 each. Wooden barrows, for which 
the demand is much lighter, are quoted 
at $4.25 each. 

Wire Products.—The demand for wire 
products is considered only fair, but 
the indications are that spring business 
will be much better. Prices are inclined 
to fluctuate somewhat and plain wire 
has been reduced 25 cents per 100 Ibs. 
Wire cloth, however, is holding firmly. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ stocks: 
No. 9 annealed wire, $2.60 per 100 lb.; black 
painted wire cloth, $1.90 to $2 per 100 sq, ft. 


usually large amount of business will 
develop as soon as construction work 
can get under way. 

Axes.—The demand for axes con- 
tinues to be rather quiet. Prices re- 
main as for some time past. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 


Cities: Single bit, $14.50; double bit, $19.50 
base weights. 


Brads.—Sales of brads continues to 
be fair and prices remain as last 
quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 


Cities: Brads in bulk, 75-10 per cent; in one 
pound packages, 75 per cent. 


Bolts——Sales of bolts are improv- 
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ing along with increased business in 
general, but the total volume continues 
to be rather small. Prices remain un- 


changed. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Small carriage bolts, 60-10 per cent; 
large carriage bolts, 60 per cent; small 
machine bolts, 60-10-10 per cent; large 
machine bolts, 60-5 per cent; stove bolts, 
80 per cent; lag screws, 65 per cent. 

Churns. — Retail demand remains 
rather light as it is too early in the 
season for any active demand. Prices 
remain the same as those quoted in the 


preceeding issue. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Belle, barrel type, churns, 40-5 per 
cent from list. 

Clipping and Shearing Machines.— 
There is practically no retail demand 
as yet. Prices remain the same. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 


Cities: No. 1 Stewart Hand Clipper, $6.00; 
Stewart No. 8 Hand Shearing machine, 


$12.00. 

Eaves, Trough and Conductor Pipe 
and Elbows.—There is very little re- 
tail demand as the season has not yet 
begun. Prices remain as last quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Eaves trough, ga., in., lap 
joint, single bead, $4.50 per 100 ft.; 3 in. 


conductor pipe, 28 ga., corrugated, $4.50 
per 100 ft.; elbows, 3 in., corrugated, $1.63 


per doz. 

Files—Sales of files are improving 
along with sales in general, but no 
especial interest is being shown. Prices 
are the same. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Nicholson files, 60-5 per cent; 
Arcade files, 70-24% per cent; Disston files, 
70-10 per cent. 


Galvanized Ware.—There is a grad- 


ual improvement in sales of galvan- 
ized ware of all kinds, but no large 
volume is expected until later in the 


season. Prices are firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Galvanized tubs, No. 1, $6.10 per 
doz.; No. 2, $6.85; No. 3, $8.00; heavy gal- 
vanized, No. 1, $12.00; No. 2, $13.00; No. 3, 
$15.00; standard 10 quart galvanized pails, 
$2.15 per doz.; 12 quart, $2.35; 14 quart, 
$2.70; standard 16 quart stock pails, $4.25; 
18 quart, $4.80; heavy stock pails, 16 quart, 
$6.00; 18 quart, $7.35. 

Glass and Putty—Retail demand 
continues to be rather light. Prices 
remain as last quoted. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Single strength glass, 84 per cent; 
double strength glass, 85 per cent, from 
standard lists. Putty in 50 lb. drums, $4.40 
per cwt.; 25 Ib. drums, $4.55 per cwt. 


Hose.—No retail demand has as yet 
developed but the usual amount of 
business can be expected. Prices are 
as last quoted. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Five ply, 3.4 inch, 11%c. per foot; 
ply, competition hose, 9%c. per foot. 


Ice Cream Freezers.—There is prac- 
tically no retail demand as yet, nor 
can any be expected until warmer 
weather. Prices remain unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: White Mountain freezers, 4 quart, 
$4.13 each, 8 quart, $6.75 each. 

Lawn Mowers.—Retail demand will 
not develop for some time but ar- 
rangements should be made for ordi- 
nary requirements. No price changes 
have been recorded. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Philadelphia lawn mowers, Styles 
C and BE, 30 per cent; style A and K, 25 per 
cent from standard lists; Riverside ball 
bearing, 16 inch, $8.35 each, 


Milk Cans.—Demand is only very 
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light. Jobbers’ stocks are ample and 
prices remain the same. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Railroad milk cans, 5 gallon, $2.35 
ons 8 gallons, $2.90 each; 10 gallons, $3.05 
each. 


Nails.—Sales of nails continue to be 
satisfactory considering the season and 
a very active demand is_ expected 
within the next few weeks. Prices 
remain the same. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Standard wire nails, $3.60 base; 
cement coated nails, $2.80 base. 


Paper.—The demand for builders’ 
paper is rather inactive at present, but 
a good spring business is expected. 
There has been an increase in price on 
red rosin sheathing. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: No. 2 tarred felt, $2.57 per cwt.; 
string felt, $1.42 per cwt.; red rosin sheath- 
ing, $2.44 per cwt. 


Planters.—There is no retail demand 
at this season. Prices remain as last 
quoted. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Acme potato planters, $6.75; Acme 
corn planters, $9.75. 

Poultry Netting.—Retail demand is 
practically nil at this time, but the 
season will soon open up. Price re- 
mains without change. 

We quote from jcbbers’ stocks. f.o.b. Twin 


Cities: Hexagon poultry netting, 55 per 
cent from standard lists, 


Rope.—Demand for rope is showing 
a gradual improvement. Prices remain 
as last quoted. 


We quote frora jcebbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Twin 
Cities: Pure manila rope, 1914c. per Ib. base; 
pure sisal rope, 16%c. per Ib. base. 


Sandpaper.—There continues to be 
a fairly satisfactory demand for sand- 
paper at prices which show no change. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Best grade, No. 1. at $7.20 per ream; 


second grade, No. 1, at $6.50 per ream; No. 
1 garnet paper, $15 per ream. 


Sash Cord.—There is very little ac- 
tivity in the retail market. Prices re- 
main firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Best grades, 65c. per lb.; ordinary 
grades, 36c. per Ib. 

Sash Weights. — Demand is very 
light at this time, but a good volume 
of business is expected, later. Prices 
remain as for some time past. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: $2.20 per cwt. 

Screen Doors and Windows.—Prices 
remain as quoted in the last report. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Common screen doors, 2-8 x 6-8, 
$20.95 per doz.; fancy screen doors, 2-8 x 
6-8, $35.40 per doz.; Sherwood adjustable 
window screens, 24-in., $7.05 per doz.; 
Wabash extension, 24-in., $6.20 per doz. 

Screws.—The demand for screws re- 
mains of fair volume considering the 
season. Prices continue unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Flat head bright screws, 85-5 per 
cent; round head blued screws, 82% per 
cent; flat head japanned screws, 77% per 
cent; flat head brass screws, 80-5 per cent; 
round head brass screws, 77% per cent. 

Snaths.—There is, of course, no re- 
tail demand and prices remain as 
quoted in last report. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Scythe snaths, $14 per doz.; bush 
snaths, $16.25 per doz. 


Solder—Demand continues to be 
fairly satisfactory. Prices remain un- 
changed. 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Half and half solder, 23%c. per Ib, 


Steel Sheets.—There is practically 
no improvement in sales as regards 
steel sheets. Prices are firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: 28 gage galvanized sheets, $5.25 per 
ewt.; 28 gage black sheets, $4.25. 

Tacks.—Retail demand continues to 
be of rather small volume, and prices 
remain as last quoted. ps 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Twin 
Cities: American cut, 8 oz., 60c. per doz. 
packages; tinned carpet, 8 oz., 60c.; blued 
carpet, 8 oz., 65 c.; double point, 11 0oz., 36¢., 


Tin Plate.—There is only very little 
activity in retail sales. Prices show no 
change. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Furnace coke, ICL, 20 x 28, $13.55: 
roofing tin, IC, 20 x 28, 8-lb. coating, $13.50, 


Wheelbarrows.—There is more in- 
terest being shown in wheelbarrows 
with approach of construction season. 
Prices remain as last quoted. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Twin 
Cities: Wood stave, fully bolted, $36 per 
doz.; No. 1 tubular steel, $6.35 each; No. 1 
garden, $5.40 each. 


Wire Cloth.—There is no retail de- 
mand as yet. Jobbers have not re- 
ceived their stocks. Prices remain un- 
changed. 


Illinois Convention 


(Continued from page 86) 
Zweifel, Charles Stasek, John Smith 
and P. J. Haake gave the delegates just 
the right amount and kind of diversion. 
The committee had the advice of Fred 
Ruhling, who has headed the entertain- 
ment committee for many years, and 
this combination proved a real winner. 
On Tuesday night, a _ professional 
vaudeville show was staged in the Tiger 
Room at the Hotel Sherman. The bill 
proved to be an excellent one. On 
Thursday night a reception and dance 
taxed the capacity of the two ball- 
rooms at the hotel. 

The ladies enjoyed a theater party at 
the Cort, Wednesday afternoon. Mrs. 
F, J. Kohler, Chicago, was chairman of 
the ladies’ entertainment committee. 


Hardware Underwriters’ Report 


C. T. Woodward, chairman of the ad- 
visory committee, presided at the ses- 
sion of the subscribers of the Hardware 
Underwriters, the insurance organiza- 
tion. The financial report showed a 
surplus over all liabilities and reserve 
amounting ‘to $142,280.50. Total essets 
are $259,534.10. The past year has 
been one of satisfactory growth. 

In connection with the largely at- 
tended convention, the annual exhibit 
crowded all the space which could be 
secured. It is understood that the Ho- 
tel Sherman Co. will soon use the prop- 
erty on the immediate west for an ad- 
dition which will contain a large ex- 
hibit hall and convention room. 

Despite the handicap of lack of space, 
there were seventy manufacturers and 
jobbers represented and the buying was 
better than it was a year ago. 

The Illinois association has as its 
motto “To Make Better Hardware Mer- 
chants,” and the 1922 convention was a 
big forward step in realizing that motto. 
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No shoveling of snow is necessary if 
garage doors open in, Call this to your 
customer’s attention, 


Dont forget this 
point about McKinney Garage Sets 


HAT the hardware in each box If you are not handling these 

is quality hardware—McKinney garage sets you are missing some- 
made. Pry open a box and havea _ thing mighty good. ‘The idea is, 
look at it. briefly, a complete set of McKinney 
Garage Door Hardware packed in 
a box, everything from track to 
screws. You let your customer pick 
out the kind of door he wants and 
hand him the box that goes with 
: s ~ that kind of door. Saves time and 
MCKINNEY But there’s nothing like that in trouble for you and for the customer. 

Hinges and Butts the McKinney Garage Sets. No Ang pleases everybody. 

and Hardware customer in buying one of these , 
dhek dad “Saditas complete sets need have the slightest The customer selects the kind of 
and track, door bolts fear that he isn’t getting the best door he wants from your McKinney 
and latches, shelf garage hardware he could possibly Garage Hardware Set Book. If you 
brackets, window and buy. haven’t a copy, send for one. It con- 
screen hardware, And you need not have the slight- _ tains pictures and plans for all kinds 
cabinet hardware, est hesitation in telling your cus- of garage doors as well as reproduc- 
yan ee qt tomers that they will be more than _ tions of the hardware itself. Write 

. ? pleased with everything in the box. today. No charge, 


MCKINNEY 
Complete Garage Door Sets 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING CO., Pittsburgh 


Western Office, Wrigley Bldg., Chicago. Export Representation 


Sometimes people are a little 
afraid of “sets” of things. They 
have a sort of sneaking idea that 
anything that comes in a set is— 
well, just a little inferior in quality. 
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Two New Cylinder Rim Guard 
Locks 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stam- 
ford, Conn., offer the trade two new 
model cylinder rim guard locks. These 














Yale Garage Lock No. 92 


are known as No. 9 steel-bar lock and 
No. 92 guard lock. 

No. 9 lock has a heavy bar of cold 
rolled steel that is thrown across the 
door when in action. This is said to 
give very positive protection against 
intrusion. An improved Yale cylinder 
lock keeps it in place. The steel bar, 
heat treated and hardened like armor 
plate, is 14% inches long and cannot be 
jimmied, neither will it allow the door 
and the sash to be pried apart. This 
same lock is made in a slightly smaller 
size known as model 10. 

No. 92 lock is particularly adaptable 
for garage use. It is said to be jimmy 
proof even inside of the garage and has 
a hook type bolt that spreads when 
locked, It also has a Yale ¢ylinder lock. 
On the inside all but three of the screws 
used are invisible. This lock is made 
in two styles, one with keyholes on 














Yale Lock No. 9 


both inside and outside and the other 
with keyholes for the outside and 
thumb screw for the inside. 


Electric Washer Small and 
Unique 
For the resident of an apartment 


house and for small families the Elec- 
tro Washer made by the Electro 
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Thermo Co., Inc., 206 Broadway, New 
York City, fills a decided want. This 
washer is small and compact and can 
easily be stored in the wash tub when 
not in use. 

This washer requires no attention 
when in use and makes absolutely no 
sound. With it you need not heat your 
water first—cold water may be used. 
The machine quickly heats the water to 
a boiling point. It is said that this 
washer steams, cleans and _ sterilizes 
the clothes, thus eliminating the need 
of boiling the wash first. 

The Electro Washer may be placed 
in the bottom of the tubs found in every 
home and requires no change of water 
or other attention. The company sug- 
gests the following scheme for using 
this washer: Place the machine in the 
bottom of the tub without turning on 
the current. The tub is filled half full 
with water and the washing powder or 
soap is added. The clothes are then 
placed in the tub tightly over and 


Electro Washer 


around the washer. The current is 
turned on and the tub’ cover closed. 

No other action is necessary except 
to remove the clothes when clean and 
put in some dirty ones. 


Keyes Slip Joint Plier 

The Keyes slip joint plier, manufac- 
tured by the H. C. Hart Mfg. Co., 
Unionville, Conn., features a new idea 
in slip joint pliers. 

It is made of bright rolled sheet steel, 
heat treated and hardened all over. The 
idea carried out is the same as in all 
modern automobile construction, chan- 
nels and tubes against old solid con- 
struction. 


Improved Mixing Faucet 


The Siegrist Universal Mixing Faucet 
is made by the Demco Machine Tool 
Co., 706 Frankfort Avenue, N. W., 
Cleveland, Ohio. It is made in models 
for lavatory sink, kitchen sinks, bath 
tubs and special wash room sinks that 
have but one water faucet provided. 
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NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 


This device will mix hot and cold water 
to any temperature desired by simply 
turning the control. It is suitable on 
any contrivance that requires the use 
of hot or cold water and both. 

The metal parts subject to wear are 














Siegrist Universal Mixing Faucet 


made of the toughest non-corrosive 
alloy metals. At the bottom under pro- 
tecting caps, screw valves are located 
which permit making adjustment to ad- 
mit the desired quantity of water. 

The seat of the valve is made of 
tough alloy and the gasket is mounted 
and secured within a cage which is free 
to move radially. 

Literature furnished by the manufac- 
turer explains fully the various models, 
the method of application and the ma- 
terials used in construction. 


Tinned Wire Lawn Rake 


The G. A. Swineford Co., Canton, 
Ohio, offers the trade a tinned wire 
lawn rake that they claim is light, neat, 














New Swineford Lawn Rake 


strong and durable. It has double wire 
tooth with round point and bend near 
the end which gives it the advantages 
of both a wood and old style rake. Due 
to a special process for fastening the 
teeth, it is said that they cannot become 
loose in use. The socket is designed for 
strength and is cast in one solid piece 
extending entirely around the rake 
heads. 

It is.an all-steel wire rake carefully 
tinned. The handles are of selected 
ash. The rake is made in various sizes. 


Reading matter continued on page I14 
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"Wi chards Wilco 


are the makers of 


“INVADER” GRINDSTONES 
FAMOUS FOR SERVICE 


The spring of the year is just the time for 
you to display and push grindstones. Think 
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of the tools that have to be sharpened for 
spring work. Don’t fail to get your share of 
this business. If you handle a good line of 
grindstones you are sure to get more than 
your share of this brisk spring business. 


R-W “Invader” grindstones attract im- 
mediate attention wherever they are 
shown. Display one or more in your store 
and the farmers will want to buy one. It 
has that sturdy appearance of efficiency 


TUPULAR FRAME. which attracts instant and favorable at- 
Sturdily built with self-con- r ; 
tained, adjustable seat. tention. 
Pedal operated. 


ANGLE IRON FRAME No better quality of stones is obtainable 


A strongly built equipment, than are used in our grindstone. They do 
pedal operated. Same high . 
grade stone as furnished not wear away easily and sharpen tools 


= tubular frame construc- quickly. .An R-W “Invader” grindstone 
ion. 


WOOD FRAME lasts a lifetime. Sell them to your trade and 


Sturdily built—hand or ped- you will be selling a good friend. 
al operated—standard R-W 
quality stone. 


POWER 
GRINDSTONES 
Equipped for belt-drive pow- 
er—wood or metal frame. 
Made in sizes to meet all 

general requirements. 
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Notes of the Retail Hardware Trade 


LONG BEACH, CaL.—The Midway 
Hardware Co. has commenced business 
at 1611 East Anaheim Street, where a 
wholesale and retail business will be 
conducted in the following lines: Barn 
equipment, bathroom fixtures, belting 
and packing, bicycles, builders’ hard- 
ware, building paper, churns, crockery 
and glassware, cutlery, dynamite, elec- 
trical household specialties, electrical 
supplies and equipment, farm imple- 
ments, flashlights, fishing tackle, 
garage hardware, guns and ammu- 
nition, heating stoves, heavy hardware, 
kitchen housefurnishings, mechanics” 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
poultry supplies, prepared roofing, 
pumps, refrigerators, shelf hardware, 
silverware, sporting goods, stoves and 
ranges, washing machines and wheel 
toys. Catalogs requested. 


LONG BEACH, CAL.—I. Fairbanks, 819 
Hoffman Avenue, is successor to M. 
Freundlich. 

HEMET, CaL.—C. S. Cox and M. C. 
Egly have opened a store here under 
the firm name of Cox & Egly. The 
concern will deal in the following: 
Automobile accessories, barn equip- 
ment, bathroom fixtures, belting and 
packing, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, churns, cream separators, cut- 
lery, dairy supplies, electrical household 
specialties, electrical supplies and 
equipment, farm implements, flash- 
lights, fishing tackle, garage hardware, 
gasoline engines, guns and ammunition, 
hammocks and tents, heating stoves, 
incubators, insecticides, kitchen house- 
furnishings, linoleum and_ vilcloth, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, poultry sup- 
plies, prepared roofing, pumps, re- 
frigerators, shelf hardware, sporting 
goods, stoves and ranges, toys and 
games, washing machines and wheel 
toys. 

SANTA Rosa, CaL.—Fred Lombard, 
410 Fourth Street, successor to R. 
Merrithen, requests catalogs on sport- 
ing goods. 


_ St. CHARLES, ILL.—George A. Essig 
is the new owner of the stock and busi- 
ness of Brazelton & Smith, 52 West 
Main Street. Catalogs requested on a 
line of hardware. 


TuscoLa, ILuL.—Cox and Kelly have 
taken over the stock of C. E. Cox. 


FORTVILLE, IND.—The Cook Harda- 
ware Co., successor to Cook Bros., has 
been incorporated with a capital of 
$10,000 to deal in barn equipment, belt- 
ing and packing, bicycles, builders’ 
hardware, building paper, churns, 
cream separators, crockery and glass- 
ware, cutlery, dairy supplies, dynamite, 
electrical household specialties, elec- 
trical supplies and equipment, farm 
implements, flashlights, furnaces, 
garage hardware, gasoline engines, 
guns and ammunition, harness, heating 
stoves, heavy hardware, home barbers’ 
supplies, insecticides, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes 
and glass, plumbing department, poul- 
try supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, 
refrigerators, shelf hardware, silver- 
ware, sporting goods, stoves and 
sume, washing machines and wheel 

ys. 


Hartrorp City, Inp.—Charles R. 
Liniger has commenced business here 
and requests catalogs on a _ line of 
plumbing and heating materials. 

WinAmMac, INpD.—John fF. Hoch, 
owner of the Brooker V. Hoch business, 
requests catalogs on automobile tires, 
barn equipment, belting and pesine: 
bicycles, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, churns, cream separators, cut- 
lery, dairy — electrical house- 
hold specialties, farm implements, flash- 
lights, fishing tackle, gasoline, gasoline 
engines, guns and ammunition, harness, 
heating stoves, heavy hardware, in- 
cubators, insecticides, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes 
and glass, poultry supplies, prepared 
roofing, pumps, shelf hardware, silver- 
ware, sporting goods, stoves and ranges, 
washing machines and wheel toys. 


RINGSTED, Iowa.—Christiansen Bros. 
have recently established themselves in 
business here and request catalogs on a 
line of general hardware. 

ATCHISON, KAN.—Costello Bros., 802 
Commercial Street, will, about April 1, 
open a hardware store. Catalogs re- 
quested on a line of shelf hardware. 


GALENA, KaN.—The stock of J. 
Frank Smith was destroyed by fire. He 
requests catalogs on a line of general 
hardware, furniture and harness. 

SaLina, Kan. — Lockstrom - Heder- 
stedt Hardware Co. now owns the hard- 
ware and implement stock of T. J. 
Collier & Son. 


STAFFORD, KAN.—The C. A. Henry 
hardware business has been purchased 
by the Allen Hardware Co. 


BARDWELL, Ky.—The Carlisle Hard- 
ware Co. has recently engaged in busi- 
ness here and requests catalogs on a 
line of general hardware and farming 
implements. 

CYNTHIANA, Ky.—Stewart & Redd, 
purchasers of the Hamon & Redd busi- 
ness, request catalogs ‘on automobile 
tires, barn equipment, builders’ hard- 
ware, building paper, ¢hurns, crockery 
and glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, 
farm implements, flashlights, harness, 
heating stoves, heavy hardware, kitchen 
housefurnishings, lubricating oils, me- 
chanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes 
and glass, poultry supplies, prepared 
roofing, pumps, refrigerators, shelf 
hardware, stoves and ranges, and wash- 
ing machines. Be 

EVERTON, Mo.—Berry, Morris & Co. 
have bought the stock of Kauffman & 
Brasfield. Catalogs requested on a line 
of general hardware, harness, paints, 
etc. 

CLARKSON, NeEB.—Joseph R. Vitek & 
Bros. are purchasers of the Wolf & 
Vitek hardware business. The new 
owners request catalogs on the follow- 
ing lines: Automobile accessories, auto- 
mobile tires, barn equipment, bathroom 
fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, 
builders’ hardware, churns, cream sepa- 
rators, crockery and glassware, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, electrical household spe- 
cialties, electrical supplies and equip- 
ment, farm implements, flashlights, fish- 
ing tackle, furnaces, garage hardware, 
gasoline, gasoline engines, guns and 
ammunition, heating stoves, heavy 


hardware, home barbers’ supplies, in- 
cubators, lubricating oils, mechanies’ 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
phonographs, plumbing department, 
poultry supplies, pumps, shelf hard- 
ware, silverware, sporting goods, stoves 
and ranges, tin shop and washing ma- 
chines. 

Wynot, Nes.—A. G. Luken has pur- 
chased his partner’s interest in the firm 
of Luken & Simeon and will continue 
the business under his own name, 
Catalogs requested. 

Paterson, N. J.—John P. Cronin, 
409 Main Street, desires the name and 
address of the manufacturer of “Blue . 
Ribbon” soldering paste. 


GLEN CovE, N. Y.—The Glen Cove 
Hardware & Paint Supply Store has 
established itself in business at 17 
School Street. Automobile accessories 
and tires are also carried in stock. 
Catalogs requested on a general line of 
hardware. 

Utica, N. Y.—The F. A. Reynolds 
Hardware Co., Inc., has moved to a new 
location at 804-810 Varick Street. 
Jobbers’ prices requested on a general 
line of hardware. 


LINCOLNTON, N. C.—The Lander 
Hardware Co, has been incorporated 
with a capital of $50,000 to deal in barn 
equipment, belting and packing, build- 
ers’ hardware, building paper, churns, 
crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy 
supplies, dynamite, electrical household 
specialties, electrical supplies and 
equipment, farm implements, _flash- 
lights, fishing tackle, furnaces, garage 
hardware, guns and ammunition, 
harness, heating stoves, heavy hard- 
ware, home barbers’ supplies, insecti- 
cides, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, pre- 
pared roofing, pumps, shelf hardware, 
silverware, sporting goods, stoves and 
ranges, toys and games, washing ma- 
chines and wheel toys. B. J. Ramsaur 
and others are incorporators. 

CoLtumBus, OnI0.—The Lehner-Butts 
Hardware & Supply Co., wholesaler and 
retailer, is now located at 210 South 
Fourth Street. 


PIONEER, OHI0O.—F. H. Spears has 
succeeded to the business of N. H. 
Rediger. 

Wewoka, Oxia. — The Thurston- 
Seran Hardware Co. requests catalogs 
on sporting goods. 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—The Kearney- 
Weiler Co., 310 Tenth Street, has opened 
a store here, carrying the following: 
Flashlights, fishing tackle, guns and 
ammunition, hammocks and _ tents, 
phonographs, sporting goods, toys and 
games and wheel toys. Catalogs re- 
quested. 

PortaGe, Wis.—Yanko & Schroeder 
have moved to a new location at 224 
West Cook Street and request catalogs 
on barn equipment, bathroom fixtures, 
builders’ hardware, cutlery, fishing 
tackle, furnaces, garage hardware, 
guns and ammunition, heating stoves, 
heavy hardware, lubricating oils, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumb- 
ing department, shelf hardware, sport- 
ing goods, stoves and ranges, tin shop 
and washing machines. 


Reading matter continued on page 116 
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AMMUNITION 


has SHOT itself into the good 
eraces of rifle, pistol and shot- 
sun users everywhere. 


That same quality which makes re- 
sults better for the sportsmen makes 
business better for the trade. 


No other cartridge line carries the number of 
good things, of bristling newness, that this. one 
does. The Lubaloy non-fouling bullet, boat 
tail bullet, open point expanding bullet and 
Super-X long range shotgun loads are business 
bringers that only “Western” dealers know how 


to appreciate. 


Western Cartridge Company 


East Alton, Illinois 
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Steering Column Auto Lock 


The Springfield Auto Lock is made 
for all cars by the Sprinfield Auto 
Lock Co., Springfield, Ohio. It has a 
combination locking device that works 
by the proper manipulation of the indi- 
cating sleeves, 

The means of installation, while not 
difficult, require a longer explanation 
than can be properly given here, but 
the information complete may be got 
from literature which the company will 
be glad to send interested dealers. It 
is possible for the car owner to make 
any combination of three figures that 
he desires and he may change the com- 
bination at will. The details of such 
operation are also fully explained in the 
company’s circular. 

The lock is very substantial and when 
snapped will be a very efficient protec- 
tion against thieves. The lock has re- 


Springfield Auto Lock—Ford Model 


ceived considerable approval at various 
times from the Underwriter’s Labora- 
tories. 


Vacuum Governor for Auto 


Engines 


The Kurtz gas engine governor, made 
by S. E. Kurtz & Son, Sac City, Iowa, 
fits between the carburetor and the in- 
take manifold, requiring only 15 inches 
of space. It is positive and automatic 
in action and is said to prevent the en- 
gine from racing at such times when 
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gears are being changed or when the 
car is coasting down hill. This feature 


Kurtz Governor 


of course eliminates to a great extent 
normal deterioration of the moving 
parts in the engine as nothing racks 


Locking Device—Off’N’On Chain 
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it more than unnecessary racing with 
no resistance. 

The installation and operating prin- 
ciple of the Kurtz Governor are both 
scientific yet easy to understand. The 
company offers interested dealers a 
circular giving full mechanical details, 


Pyrene Makes Skid Chains 


Pyrene Mfg. Co., Inc., 17 East Forty- 
ninth Street, New York City, has 
added to its line of automotive equip- 
ment the Off’N’On skid chain, which 
has numerous advantages. New cross 
sections may be attached at any time 
without the use of special tools. A 
special locking device, which not only | 
locks the chain but tightens it, is used. 
The method of joining the links and 
parts is patented and said to create 
added strength and utility. 

The necessity for using skid chains 


Showing Some Details of Off’N’On Chain 


need hardly be dwelt upon, as every 
sane driver knows he must use them in 
slippery or stormy weather. 





